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The Cover... 


“Paul in Meditation” is the work of Van Ryn Rembrandt (1! 


1669). He portrays Paul as a prisoner in Rome, meditating 
a letter he is writing. It may be a personal letter to a frien 
it may be a letter of greeting or instruction to one of the « 
Christian churches he had established on one of his missio 
journcys. 


“The Letters of Paul” is the unit title for the Adult Bible Co 
for January, February, and March 4. The January lessons wi 
studies of the Letters to the Thessalonians, the Corinthians. 
the Galatians. They will deal with the date, the occasion, 
people to whom the letter was written, a general survey of 
contents of the letter, and possibly something of the char: 
of Paul as indicated by the letter. See pages 16-28 for su; 


mentary background articles and suggestions for the teac! 


of this course. 


Rembrandt, one of our well-known painters, was born at Ley: 
the son of a miller. His study and work brought success {: 


number of years at Leyden and in Amsterdam. The death of 
wife, however, seems to have been a turning point. For his 


ten years or so he had no real home. Rembrandt’s greatest ab 
was as a portrait painter. He was a keen analyst of chara: 


and he was able to express that analysis on canvas. 


(Cover photograph is from Three Lions.) 
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An Evidenee of Achievement 


ITH this issue ADULT TEACHER is increased 

to 48 pages. Such an expansion is a clear 
evidence of its effectiveness as well as the ap- 
preciation of its readers. 

Several years ago the publishers and editors 
decided to launch a monthly publication for 
teachers and other workers in the groups of 
adults in the church school. The venture was a 
daring one. Most periodicals for church-school 
teachers and workers were published by the 
quarter. In most denominations they carried 
helps for several departments or divisions of 
the school. A monthly journal for adult workers 
was unheard of. In The Methodist Church we 
had been publishing a monthly for children’s 
workers and a single monthly for workers with 
youth and adults as well as for general officers. 
It was a radical departure to launch simultane- 
ously a monthly for workers with adults, a 
monthly for workers with youth, and still an- 
other for general officers. The fainthearted 
among our friends felt that we were taking a 
serious risk. 

Now we see that the faith behind the venture 
was well founded. Our plans for expansion have 
been vindicated. A good circulation has been 
achieved by each of the new publications. They 
have brought needed help to a large portion of 
those who serve as teachers and officers in the 
teaching program of the Church. 

In the adult division the curriculum has ex- 
panded sensationally. We have launched the 
Adult Bible Course. Special adult discussion 
material has been issued. When these new ma- 
terials were added to the International Lesson 
Series and the Learning for Life Courses al- 
ready in use, the curriculum for adults was 
greatly enriched. Such an expansion in the cur- 
riculum for adults resulted in the need for ad- 
ditional space, especially in the periodical used 
by officers and teachers. Thus “growing pains” 
beset our materials. For months we have felt 
the pressing need for more adequate helps. The 
situation was rendered more difficult by the 
pressure of increasing costs of publication and 
the desire to make the church-school literature 

8 available to our people at the least possible cost. 


| “= At last it has been possible to enlarge ADULT 


| 4 TEACHER by one third, with an increase in price 
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of only five cents per quarter. To Dr. Charles 
E. Schofield and those serving with him must go 
much of the credit for the advance made in the 
curriculum for adults. The Rev. Woodrow Geier 
assumed the task of editor in charge of ADULT 
TEACHER from the start. Our editors have 
shown real ability to understand the needs of 
readers and guide gifted writers and artists in 
meeting those needs. They have located infor- 
mation of immediate importance to those who 
work with adults and made it available. It might 
be said that each issue of a significant publica- 
tion almost has a personality of its own. The 
editor begins with some central emphasis. He 
helps the periodical as it grows to completion 
to fulfill some distinctive purpose. Editorial 
gifts of a high order are required to “bring to 
birth” an issue of a periodical. 

Consecrated men and women give themselves 
without stint to the teaching ministry of the 
Church. Many of these officers and teachers 
have dedicated themselves to the task of stimu- 
lating and guiding the Christian growth of 
adults. Such consecration in local church and 
home has been matched impressively by what 
writers, artists, and editors have contributed 
to making ADULT TEACHER one of the most out- 
standing publications of its class in American 
Protestantism. Here we witness an outpouring 
of consecration in the creation of one of our 
most important publications. 

The added space now available in ADULT 
TEACHER will enable the editors to provide more 
adequate helps for teachers and others who 
carry the responsibility of the adult program. 
Few additional features will be added. How- 
ever, our readers will note with satisfaction the 
longer treatments of lessons, the more thor- 
oughgoing suggestions for discussion, and the 
richer background material. 

We have improved ADULT TEACHER. The next 
question is: How can we get it more widely 
used? When complaints reach us, in almost 
every case they can be traced to ignorance of 
the existence of teaching helps or inability to 
use these helps. The greatly extended use of 
ADULT TEACHER will contribute heavily to the 
expansion and increased effectiveness of the 
program of Christian education of adults. 
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Army... 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert 


Formerly General Secretary of The 
Federal Council of the Churches of 


Christ in America 


This article, by a prominent American leader in the 
ecumenical movement, will serve as a background study 
for the Learning for Life Course (pages 29-39). 


Tue average Protestant finds it difficult to see the 
Church in its wholeness. What he is usually conscious 
of is not the one Body of Christ but a fragment known 
as a denomination. What he feels himself belonging to 
is a Methodist, Baptist, or Presbyterian sector rather 
than a “mighty army” moving as the Church of God. 
As a result his imagination is not caught by the full 
glory of the Christian community as a great national and 
international force. 

The movement of cooperation among the churches 
has done much to overcome this handicap. Within our 
lifetime the churches have learned to work together in 
so many different ways that it is no longer true to describe 
Protestantism as divisive. But this movement of growing 
unity has itself been broken up into many separate 
organizations and so is seldom seen in its wholeness. 
Just as the Protestant spirit of freedom in earlier gener- 
ations produced many denominations, so also in more 
recent years it has produced different interdenomination- 
al agencies. Each of them has been effective in securing 
greater unity of action in a certain segment of the field 
but none of them has occupied the field in its entirety. 

The average Protestant, therefore, has not seen co- 
operative Christianity in its wholeness. He has seen only 
a fraction of it. The fact that the programs of coopera- 
tion have grown from so many different centers has 
made it almost impossible for him to envisage the whole 
and to appreciate its full significance. He has not even 





Blackstone + 


“The big picture of Protestant unity in Americ« 
becoming clearly visible.” 


been able to remember the names of all the « 
tions through which cooperation is carried on 
to have any acquaintance with their various o! 
The unhappy consequence is that he has not be¢ 
of the remarkable advance in Christian unity 
been made. He has been more likely to comp! 
the churches ought to work together than to r« 
extent to which they are doing so. 

This failure to see the program of the Chur 
wholeness is reminiscent of a story told by on 
army chaplains in Italy during World War II. ‘Th 
gle at Anzio beachhead and after was so terrible 
troops were decimated. The dispirited remnant 
idea what the strategy of the campaign was. FE 
did his duty grimly in his little sector but with 
as to what it meant for the allied effort as a wh 
one day after it was all over the dejected m 
shown a documentary film which explained w! 
taken place. For the first time they saw their « 
in relation to the Italian campaign as an integrat: 
and the Italian campaign in relation to the over-: 
egy for Europe. The men went out with their « 
and a new light in their eyes. One of them 
heard to exclaim, “So that’s the way it was; s 
the big picture!” Seeing “the big picture” of th 
ment of which he was a part gave an enhan 
nificance to everything he had done. 

The big picture of Protestant unity in Am 
achieved through cooperation is now becomin; 
ly visible. Eight national interdenominational 
which have hitherto existed as separate strea 
to pour their combined resources into a single gr 
rent of. united planning and united effort. It 1 














as the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. It came into. official ex- 
istence at a great constituting convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 28 to December 1, 1950. 

What are these eight interdenominational agencies 
whose union now results in the National Council of 
Churches? And what are the special contributions which 
each makes to the life of the whole? In the briefest pos- 
sible terms, the National Council is a new creation aris- 
ing from a combination of the following agencies and 
taking over all of their functions: 

1. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, which has coordinated Protestant efforts in 
evangelism, in social welfare, and in efforts for interna- 
tional and interracial understanding and good will. 

2. The International Council of Religious Education, 
which has made a united approach to the Christian nur- 
ture of children, youth, and adults. 

3. The Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica, which has furthered cooperation in every phase of 
the world-wide missionary program. 

4. The Home Missions Council of North America, 
through which the service of the Churches to under- 
privileged groups in our country has been brought into 
a greater unity. 

5. The Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, through which a common program 
for fostering a better knowledge of the missionary service 
of the Churches has been carried on. 

6. The National Protestant Council on Higher Educa- 
tion, which has represented the Churches in their joint 
responsibilities for Christian colleges and for Christian 
work in tax-supported and independent institutions. 

7. The United Stewardship Council, which has de- 
veloped cooperative plans for promoting the practice of 
Christian stewardship of time and possessions. 

8. The United Council of Church Women, through 
which Christian women have united their efforts in local 
communities across the nation. 

In addition to these organizations of rather long 
standing, there are two newer ones—Church World 
Service and the Protestant Radio Commission—which 
have followed their example and are merging their forces 
in the National Council. 
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For the first time church cooperation in our country, 
hitherto parceled out among these ten national bodies, 
now makes one “big picture.” Each part is organically 
related to all the other parts in a clear pattern; each 
makes its own distinctive contribution to a united move- 
ment. Each gains fresh insight and reinforcement from 
the experience of the others; all move together under 
a common plan toward a still greater unity in the service 
of the one great Head of the Church. 

It is the interdenominational agencies which took the 
initiative in working out the plan for the National 
Council through a union among themselves but it is 
the member denominations which have brought it of- 
ficially into existence. The constitution for the National 
Council was submitted to the highest authorities of the 
denominations—such as the Methodist General Confer- 
ence, the Presbyterian General Assembly, and the Epis- 
copal General Convention—for their consideration and 
action. They welcomed it unanimously. 

Twenty-nine American denominations, between 1944 
and 1950, gave the final authorization for the creation 
of the Council. Twenty-five of these are well known 


historic bodies of Protestantism—including some, like 
the Lutheran, which had not identified themselves with 
the Federal Council. Four of the member denomina- 
tions are branches of the Eastern Orthodox family. The 
total membership of the twenty-nine constituent bodies 
is approximately 30,000,000. In addition, there are thir- 
teen other denominations which, while not members 
of the National Council as a whole, are related to it as 
members of one or more of its functional divisions. 
Closely cooperating in furthering the whole program 
of the National Council are 875 state, county, and city 
councils of churches and 1,668 state and local councils 
of church women. 

The National Council is to be altogether under the 
direction of the member denominations. It is strictly a 
Council of Churches. The ten interdenominational 
agencies which have made it possible transfer their 
former responsibilities to the new Council and place the 
combined program under the complete supervision of 
the delegated representatives of the denominations. 

A constitution and by-laws carefully define the rela- 
tionships and procedures of the Council and all of its 
parts. There is a General Assembly, meeting biennially, 
made up of more than 600 official representatives, both 
ministerial and lay, appointed by the denominations, and 
a General Board, similarly constituted, of about one 
hundred official representatives meeting bi-monthly. The 
program is divided into four main divisions of work: 
Christian Education, Christian Life and Work, Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions. There are also several joint 
departments, which are concerns of all of the divisions, 
such as evangelism, stewardship, missionary education, 
Christian family life, and Christian life service. 

An important feature of the new Council is its spe- 
cial arrangement for enlarged lay participation and 
leadership. In addition to calling for a substantial pro- 
portion of lay people in the governing bodies, the con- 
stitutional structure includes a General Department of 
United Church Women and a General Department of 
United Church Men. These all-lay units are especially 
designed to provide regular channels through which the 
point of view of the laity can be brought to bear on 
all programs and policies, and the programs and policies 
of all the various divisions and departments may actual- 
ly reach the rank and file of church members in local 
communities. 

The National Council, of course, does not mean church 
union. But it does mean church cooperation as a more 
deliberately adopted and systematic policy. It does not 
set up any new authority over any church. But it does 
formulate a comprehensive plan by which every church 
may more effectively combine its efforts with the efforts 
of other churches. The weakness of cooperation in the 
past lies in its having been too incidental, too occasional, 
and too fragmentary. It now moves up to a new level 
where it is recognized as a consistent pattern for the 
whole of Protestant life and where every project for 
working together anywhere can be directly related to the 
entire movement of cooperative advance. It may turn 
out that by this process of stronger and more efficient 
cooperation we can achieve most of the advantages of 
church union and at the same time avoid any risk of too 
much uniformity or too much centralization. 

In any case, the National Council of Churches offers 
American Christians the greatest opportunity of our 
generation for progress in Christian unity. 

The National Council is thus not just another organiza- 
tion but a movement of great spiritual significance. It 








has potential of a high order for the local church, the 
Church in the nation, and the world-wide Church. 

For the local church the National Council will mean 
the new inspiration and vision that come from being 
directly related to a great and advancing movement of 
Christian unity. In more practical terms it will mean 
that the pastor, the women’s society, the men’s organiza- 
tion, the Sunday-school superintendent, and the youth 
leader will have access at a single center to the best ideas, 
methods, and materials available in all of the denomi- 
nations. 

For the life of the Church in its national aspect the 
Council will mean a weightier public influence. Although 
our Protestant group is numerically the largest—almost 
two thirds of those who belong to any church or syn- 
agogue-——our public relations have been much feebler 
than the fact calls for. This has been chiefly due to our 
lack of effective unity. For the first time we shall now 
have in the National Council a central agency which 
represents us in the total range of our life and activity. 
This should result in a greatly strengthened impact on 
public opinion. It should reinforce every effort to main- 
tain our Protestant heritage by providing a more united 
front vis-a-vis other great forces that seek to mould the 
cultural life of the nation. It should give a more influen- 
tial voice to the Christian conscience in all matters of 
moral and social concern. It should help to translate into 





concrete terms the ideal expressed in Lincoln’ 
phrase, “This nation under God.” 

For the Church in its world-wide relations! 
National Council will mean a far more adequete 
between the Churches of our own country and * 
other areas of the world. There will henceforth b ; 
clusive combination of our American forces to r 
them in all the plans and programs developed ; 
World Council of Churches, the International Mi F 
Council, and the World Council of Christian Ed 

This is a matter of momentous consequence 

of the unprecedented responsibility now resting 
American Churches. They are the freest Church« 
world, at a time when in many countries the Cl 
community faces crippling restrictions under an 
pathetic totalitarian regime. They have resource 
beyond those of any other group of Churches, a 
denced by the fact that the American people, 
constituting less than 7 per cent of the world’s 
lation are producing nearly one half of its materi 
In these circumstances nothing less than the st 
possible fellowship and mutual aid between the A! 
Churches and their sister Churches overseas iI 
phase of their common life will suffice. These ob 
will be so clearly furthered by the National Coun 
one is justified in believing that it has come i) 
Kingdom for such a time as this. 


Methodism and the World Chureh 


By Charles E. Schofield 
Editor, Adult Publications 


This discussion of Methodism’s part in the ecumenical 
movement is presented as background study for the 
Learning for Life Course (pages 29-39). 


One who claimed that “The world is my parish” 
could scarcely have been indifferent to the world-wide 
relationships of the Christian movement. John Wesley 
was never narrowly sectarian in his own personal out- 
look. Throughout his life he continued as an ordained 
minister of the Church of England. It was only with great 
reluctance—and then when the force of circumstances 
clearly indicated that this was the thing that must be 
done—that he consented to the organization of the Amer- 
ican Methodists into a separate denomination. He, him- 
self, particularly in the earlier and formative years when 
his own spiritual experience was struggling toward matu- 
rity, enjoyed warm fellowship with the Moravians. 

John Wesley was a man with strong convictions which, 
upon occasion, he was always ready to express with 
clarity and force. But he never elevated opinions into a 
test of Christian fellowship. There was a time, at the 
very beginning of the organization of the Methodist Soci- 
eties, when Methodists and Moravians belonged to the 
same group. When the Moravian contingent appeared 
intent upon an emphasis with which he felt, in all good 
conscience, he could not agree, John Wesley, with 
individuals who shared his point of view, withdrew and 
organized another society. There are no indications in 
the record, however, of any bitter or acrimonious debates. 
He did not permit himself or his societies to become 
involved in divisive theological controversies. 


There was a rare combination of positive con) 
unwaveringly and consistently maintained, with 
thetic and kindly tolerance toward those who |! 
differed with him that we might very well seek to 
today. Opinions were never the crucial matter wil 
ley; and they have never been incorporated in‘ 
tests of orthodoxy by Methodists in all the yea: 
“We think and let think,” he said. “If thy heart 
as my heart is right, give me thy hand.” 

It is little wonder, therefore, that, all through th: 
we find Methodists in the forefront of every en 
of interdenominational cooperation. In the perio 
Great Revival and the camp meeting, during the + 
half of the last century, Methodist circuit rider 
hands with Presbyterians and Baptists in urg 
claims of the Gospel upon the spiritually starve: 
tudes that gathered in the open glades of the f: 
seek salvation. 

The Sunday school movement pioneered }) 
Raikes in England, found early and enthusiastic 
among Methodist ministers and laymen. When | 
lesson committees were set up and the various de! 
tions began the long and increasingly profitable 
of cooperation in the development of church-sc! 
son materials, Methodists were among the leade1 
movement. Methodists have been active support: 
participants in the Sunday School Associations, t! 
day School Council of Evangelical Denominatio: 
the International Council of Religious Education 

Methodists, similarly, took the lead in the devel: 
of local and regional councils of churches, in the 





zation of such effective interdenominational agencies as 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the 
National Home Missions Council, the United Council 
of Church Women, and the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. They have wholehearted- 
ly cooperated in the merger of the major agencies of 
interdenominational cooperation in the setting up of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 

We can surely be pardoned a sense of genuine pride 
and satisfaction in remembering that it was one of Meth- 
odism’s most distinguished laymen, John R. Mott, who 
for many years was the presiding genius and direct- 
ing head of the International Missionary Council. Under 
his inspiring leadership, representatives of all the evan- 
gelical denominations concerned with foreign missionary 
enterprise came together at a series of world conferences 
at Edinburgh, at Jerusalem, and at Madras that were 
epoch making in the impetus that they gave to the grow- 
ing vitality of the ecumenical Christian movement. Under 
his wise statesmanship, these conferences have welcomed 
increasing representation from the younger churches that 
are rapidly growing up on the mission fields all over the 
world. 

It was only what we might have expected that among 
the hundreds who had started out for Constance, Swit- 
zerland, just as the first world war was breaking, were 
some of the outstanding leaders of American Methodism. 
When, following the end of that tragic conflict, the move- 
ment began to take on new life that led to the memorable 
world gatherings of Christians at Lausanne and Stock- 
holm, the Methodist Church furnished her full share in 
planning and carrying forward these two great confer- 
ences and in setting up and maintaining the committees 
that carried on after the conferences had adjourned. 
Among those who shared in the widespread plan of 
study and discussion leading up to the climactic meetings 
at Oxford and Edinburgh, just before the outbreak of 
World War II, we find the names of familiar Methodist 
ministers and laymen. When the ecumenical movement 
reached the point of setting up a World Council of 
Churches the people called Methodist were ready to take 
their full share of responsibility. 


In the development of her own polity, through the 
years, Methodism has come to represent something of a 
small venture in ecumenicity. Long before unification of 
the three major branches of American Methodism, the 
structure of Methodist organization, particularly in India, 
China, and Latin America had taken on a pattern of re- 
gional autonomy that sought to give increasing oppor- 
tunity to the indigenous development of Christian fellow- 
ship vitally related to the peoples among whom it arose. 
At the same time the Methodist denominations main- 
tained effective connectional ties of fellowship with a 
world-wide, an international, and an interracial church. 
In Mexico, in Korea, in Brazil and in Japan, Methodists 
joined hands with representatives of other denominational 
missionary enterprises to constitute national churches. 
The union of the Methodist Protestant Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, constituted one of the earliest and 
certainly one of the most significant ventures in denomi- 
national consolidation. The merger of Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and Congregationalists to form the United 
Church of Canada demonstrated the genuineness and 
adaptability of Methodist spirit and practice implement- 
ing the ideal of Christian unity. 

Through the years the General Conferences of The 
Methodist Church have continued to maintain commis- 
sions authorized to represent the church in negotiations 
with other bodies of Christians interested in possible uni- 
fication. Whether the ultimate pattern of consolidation of 
Protestant forces in America will grow out of the federal 
idea represented in the new National Council of Churches, 
or whether it will develop through a series of denomina- 
tional mergers remains yet to be seen. One thing, however, 
is clear. In whatever manner the passion of the disciples 
of Jesus for genuine oneness of fellowship finds expres- 
sion, there the sons and daughters of Wesley will be found 
participating to the full. Not only are we determined 
that “Methodists shall be one people”; we are profoundly 
convinced that that should and shall be true of all who 
name the name of Christ. 


We are not divided, all one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 


A Parable on One Who Would Resign 


By J. Edward Carothers 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York 


Ano it came to pass that a good teacher came to the 
pastor and said, “Lo, these many years I have suffered 
many things of numerous adults and I see no fruits for 
my labors. I fain would be released from this monotony.” 

And the pastor knew how he felt; for the pastor had 
often traveled many days at a time in the same boat. 
The pastor was sympathetic. Speaking yet in words more 
despairing, the good teacher lamented many things. The 
students aided not his efforts, and many took a dim 
view of reading the lessons on the Sabbath Eve. Even 
in the classroom there were proofs of original sin which, 
verily, would convince all unbelievers! And much more 
besides. 

But it happened by chance that the pastor had opened 
before him a famous manuscript inscribed by the Prophet 
Toynbee, and placing it before the good teacher, he in- 


vited the teacher to read where it is written, “If a ve- 
hicle move forward on a course which its driver has set, 
it must be borne along on wheels that turn monotonously 
round and round.” 

And a victory against the Devil was won that day; 
for the teacher had a vision that it is better to be a small 
wheel which carries the Ark of the Lord, than a big 
wheel which takes a frivolous cargo to no particular 
destination. And the pastor fell upon his face and gave 
thanks. 


7 7 A 


As men are not able to fight against death, misery, 
ignorance, they have taken it into their heads, in order 
to be happy, not to think of them at all.—Pascal, 
Pensées. 








RELIGION 
and Publie 


Edueation 


By Frank D. Slutz 


Educational Counselor and Consultant, Dayton, Ohio 


ApuLt TEACHER invites the reactions of readers to this 
first of three articles on religion and our public schools. 
Dr. Slutz is a member of the Curriculum Committee of 
The Methodist Church. 


R euicioy is either central in human life or it is 
inconsequential.” This arresting sentence is from a no- 
table report which has not received the attention it 
deserves. This report is entitled The Relation of Religion 
to Public Education: The Basic Principles. It is one of 
the studies of the American Council on Education. It was 
prepared by a special committee of the Council and the 
chairman of that committee was F. Ernest Johnson. 

The report bears the date of April, 1947. This was 
before the decision of the Supreme Court concerning the 
constitutionality of the released-time plan for religious 
education in public schools, the celebrated McCullom 
case. This report is one of the fairest and soundest pro- 
nouncements I know of in the area of public education 
and religion. I shall use its findings liberally in these dis- 
cussions about the place of religion in our tax-supported 
schools. The very foundation of the report’s investigation 
is: “Religion is either central in human life or it is incon- 
sequential.” Which is it? 

History provides the evidence to prove that religion 
is central in life. From the very beginning of the keeping 
of mankind’s records, one great question has continuously 
demanded an answer. This question is, “Are we alone in 
the universe or have we a Friend in it and through it 
and above it who gives it meaning?” Groups far distant 
from each other have asked this question and have tried 
to answer it. This is the central question out of which 
religion and religions have developed. 

Is life worth while? Has it a great purpose and destiny? 
Why are we here? Is life a meaningless accident or a 
mighty drama unfolding toward a mighty climax? How 
can persons be important if life has no great meaning? 





“Education can find no neutral zone. If |it| pus 
ligion to one side, it aids and abets secularism.” 


Not only have groups of persons sought an an 
these insistent questions; every individual must 
own answer to it. Psychiatrists in increasing nun 
saying that very much of the mental disease that 
us is caused by failure to answer the frustration 
caused by a cheap answer to the central que 
religion. Augustine could have no quiet of hea 
he had found God. My very intellectual frien 
boast that they have outgrown religion want to 
me about it. Their spirits are restless, and the 
it. Religion is central in human life. 

A question so important will have many answ: 
great variety. It is easy to agree on what is incon 
tial but not on what is highly important. Ever 
of the role of a major Shakespearean character |i 
own distinctive interpretation. We have the Hay 
Sothern, of Evans, of Booth, of Irving. Natur 
search for the answer to the central question of 
has produced a long list of answers. This multip! 
interpretations is another evidence of the centr 
religion in human life. There are sects and yet mor 
denominations followed by more denominations, 1 
all the great major religions of the world: Bu 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, Christianity, to nam: 
very few. What a mistake it is to criticize religion 
of its varieties instead of seeing that its very g! 
has produced these many answers! 

It is characteristic of an idea that it seeks to r 
itself by creating, in time, an institution which s\ 
and furthers it. There is a long list of such instit 
the institution of athletics which has arisen out 
idea of play and games; the institution of the 
union produced by the idea of the solidarity of 
among rank-and-file workers; the institution 
schools which has grown out of the idea of learni) 
this list must be added the Church which has com¢ 
because of the idea of religion. 








Every answer to the question “Who and what is God?” 
has eventually produced a church to support and to 
spread the acceptance of the answer. These churches, 
through the years, like all institutions, have become in- 
terested in power, in growth, in organization, in methods, 
in short, in themselves. All churches must be on guard 
against the insidious processes by which they become in- 
stitutions creating for their own sake instead of for the 
truth, for the idea they were founded to advance. In 
our society, our human society throughout the world, we 
see the institutions of religion and the truth and spirit 
of religion. Unhappily these are not always in harmony 
with each other. 


I 

It is almost a trite saying that this is an age of secu- 
larism, but this is so true that it needs to be said often. 
We have so greatly increased our control over our phys- 
ical environment that we think we can manage life alone, 
that we need no help from God. 

We are so sure of our power and our efficiency that 
religion is being left out of our lives, out of government, 
out of industry, out of our personal plans, out of our 
thinking, out of our homes. We respect religion, we men- 
tion it, but we do not regard it as vitally and indispen- 
sably necessary. We think it belongs among the optional 
elements of our times. We rely upon the government 
for security, upon the physician and the psychiatrist for 
health, upon the radio commentators for wisdom and 
guidance, upon the airplane for transportation, upon the 
chain store for food, upon air conditioning and a thermo- 
stat for comfort. Central as religion is, actually, in human 
life, the world is so solidly in the saddle that we have be- 
come brazenly self-sufficient. 

What I am about to say now will seem paradoxical 
in its relation to the paragraph just above: a new and 
heartening awareness of the centrality of religion in hu- 
man life is appearing. Our secular smugness is being chal- 
lenged. Recently Pitirim A. Sorokin in his The Crisis of 
Our Age has said that in the era just ahead of us science 
and religion must join hands to create the new culture 
our world needs. Many of the atomic scientists are he- 
coming new kinds of evangelists calling upon us to 
strengthen our spiritual insight and power so that our 
scientific discoveries will not lead to our undoing, even 
our annihilation. So from new directions comes the call 
for an abandonment of secularism and its sands for the 
rock of religious faith. Public education dare not be deaf 
to this new interest in religion. 

Education, by its very nature and purpose, must in- 
clude all that matters in our society: healthy homes, 
vocations, the principles and the practice of citizenship, 
the history of human experience, science, personality, 
communication, transportation, economics. Not one vital 
area can be omitted from the attention of an educational 
system that wishes to be considered adequate. 

Since religion is central in human life, education that is 
complete cannot neglect it, cannot ignore it, cannot treat 
it as of no worth. Education can find no neutral zone. If 
education pushes religion to one side, it aids and abets 
secularism. 

Religion has held such a vital place in human history, 
religion is at this moment such a world-wide movement, 
that an educational philosophy which passes it by is 
faulty to a great degree, is short-sighted, is incomplete, 
is guilty of partiality by neglect. 

The men who wrote the Constitution of the United 
States stood firmly for the separation of church and 


state. They were remarkably wise and right in doing 
this. If we are to continue as right and wise as they were, 
we shall never abandon this salty principle. What these 
founders of our republic wanted to insure was that no 
ecclesiastical institution should ever control public edu- 
cation, that no church as a church, that no combination 
of churches, as churches, that no religious hierarchy 
should ever manage American public schools. How sound 
and how deeply right they were! 

But, there is not a grain of evidence to prove that those 
wise founders of the United States believed that public 
education should be divorced from the teaching of what 
religion has been and is; that religion was unnecessary to 
good citizenship. They did not want any establishment of 
religion to get its fingers on the public schools. They saw 
that in order to keep religion vital in this country the 
public schools should not control the church nor the 
church control the public schools. The institution of reli- 
gion which is the church, should be, they thought, for- 
ever separate from the public schools which are the insti- 
tution of education. We carry this principle of separation 
of church and state wholly out of its precise meaning 
if we apply it to the relationship of religion to public 
education. 


II 


Finally, the problem we face is just this: How can pub- 
lic education inform its pupils thoroughly and rightly 
about what religion is, what it has done in human history, 
what it is doing today, in such a fair and accurate way 
that all sectarian disagreements are left out, in such a 
way that the various churches are left equally free to 
proceed with their own teachings on their own premises, 
in such a way that our American youth will cease to be 
religious illiterates, in such a way that our children will 
know what religion is about while they remain entirely 
in possession of their right to choose what religion, if any, 
they wish to adopt? 

Can this be done? How can it be done? To this prob- 
lem the succeeding articles in this discussion will be 
directed. 





Christ Walks All Roads 
By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Christ walks all roads, no matter where 
The roads may lead—to homes of care, 
To scenes of grief and scenes of mirth, 
And to the distant lands of earth, 

To thresholds where His name is dear, 
And those where faith does not appear, 
To doors concealing joy and pain, 
And those where guilt has left its stain. 


The roads where wrong and failure meet 
Are never stranger to His feet. 

To battlefields where lift the cry 

And anguished prayers of men who die, 
To hearts of sin and unbelief, 

To deep Gethsemanes of grief, 

Where needy hearts have their abodes, 
He finds the way. Christ walks all roads. 

















Will You, Too, 
Pass By? 


By Russell L. Dicks 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Care, 
The Divinity School, Duke University 


Teachers using the International Lessons (pages 40-47) 
will find this article helpful with the lesson for January 21. 


Recen TLY I was invited to speak to the Alcoholics 
Anonymous group in my community. For years I have 
been recommending that people go to the A. A. for help 
with the problem of excessive drinking. I have urged min- 
isters to refer to the A. A. persons who come to them 
with the problem of drink. I am personally acquainted 
with E. M. Jellinek, founder and director of the famous 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies. I know how highly he 
rates the work and the organization of the A. A. So it was 
with considerable interest that I went to the meeting. 

Two impressions struck me solidly during that evening. 
One was the simple statement by the leader: “Our major 
concern is to stay sober for twenty-four hours. Beyond 
that we do not think, because we know that if we do we 
are likely to get discouraged and return to drinking. We 
try to think only of the immediate future, the next 
twenty-four hours.” The second impression, and it came 
partially from the above statment, was the sense of des- 
peration which permeated the group. Think of living your 
life in twenty-four-hour periods, being unable and inca- 
pable of looking beyond that amount of time, and, 
because of past experiences, actually knowing you dare 
not think of a longer period of time lest the thought over- 
whelm you and you lose your capacity to carry on the 
job of living in a responsible way! 

The nondrinking person, even the nonalchoholic—for 
there are many, many such persons (Jellinek estimates 
that 60 per cent of the adult population drinks), cannot 
understand the desperate condition of one whose capacity 
to face life is so inadequate that he must commit suicide. 
Actually, that is what the alcoholic does each time he 
gets drunk: he commits suicide; he destroys his life and 
his future in a mild way. In many instances, he actually 





hopes he will not recover, although he does not 

full intention of destroying himself completel) 
he reaches that point, he does not take alcohol; 

poison or gets a shotgun. And there are man) 
just that. 

If you wish to get a clearer picture of this 
desperation and of hopeless struggle, read a |i 
that was published in 1949 by Abingdon-Cokesb 
called The Third Strike. But do not read this be 
you have a good deal of courage; for it is a 
and depressing autobiography. This book shoul: 
by church leaders, teachers, church-school sup 
ents, ministers, and members of the Woman’s 
Christian Service. It should be read with a 
humility, for it reveals stark tragedy, the failure « 
But it presents the failure of more than a mar 
the story of the failure of the Church and relig 
is almost tempted to say the failure of God hin 
the writer turned to the Church and to God i 
For a time he was stabilized, but in the end he c: 
suicide. His story had to be finished by someor 

I suppose there are some who would read t 
The Third Strike, and say, “See, I told you s« 
what drinking will do to a person. And that i 
will do to a boy or a girl who drinks. Now see 
leave the stuff alone.” It is to just such an at 
self-righteousness that this article is being writ 
the self-righteous attitude, which is based upon + 
to understand why people drink excessively, an: 
ure to be helpful to desperately sick people, t! 
many persons to drink and keeps them dri: 
attitude of “I told you so. And look out or i 
you, too,” is just what is needed to cause som: 
larly the boy or girl who is already pretty con 
baffled by life, to start drinking, or to drink m¢ 
do read The Third Strike, I hope your attitu 
twofold: (1) “There but by the grace of God a 








with only a slight shift of circumstances, with only a 
little different outlook on life, a few different friends, 
slightly different parents, only a little different boy or girl 
friend, any one of us might be in a similar situation. 
(2) The other reaction I hope you will have is that you 
will determine to be helpful in any way that you can to 
any person who is already a heavy drinker or to one 
that is moving in that direction—and that means more 
than half of the people you know past sixteen years old. 

After I had finished my talk and was chatting with the 
leader of the A. A., I asked, “Have the churches and 
ministers been helpful to you in this town?” 

He replied, “One minister has. The others have not.” 

I asked, “What have you asked them for and what 
chance have you given them?” 

His answer was, “Nothing.” And yet this is an organi- 
zation that opens its meetings with prayer and has as 
one of its major doctrinal beliefs that individuals can 
be helped only through trusting God. 

One man said, “I dropped out of my church. I told 
my minister that he didn’t want my kind of person as 
a member.” That is pretty characteristic of the psychol- 
ogy of the alcoholic, “You don’t want me. I’m a disgrace 
to you. You wouldn’t want to be seen with me.” He has 


a feeling of inferiority, of worthlessness, of being alone. 
Over and over again our Lord spoke of being a shepherd 
of the sheep, of ministering to those who are sick, of 
seeking those who are lost. 

The alcoholic is one who drinks intoxicating beverage 
in sufficient amounts to cause him to lose his capacity 
to act in a responsible way, or drinks himself into insen- 
sibility. He does this over and over again, unable to stop 
once he has started, and unable to keep from starting. 
In other words, he has lost his freedom of choice and 
action. All of us have seen drunks, laughed at them, be- 
littled their actions, and have taken pride in the fact that 
we are not one of them. The last thing we would think 
of doing would be to associate with one. 

Jesus told a story about a man who had been beaten, 
robbed, and left beside the road. Various persons passed 
him, refusing to help him, until one man came by who 
“had compassion upon him” and helped him. Too often 
the churchman of our day has been the one who passed 
by rather than the one who stopped to help the alcoholic. 

In the nexi article I will suggest specific ways in which 
the church leader and teacher can help in preventing 
alcoholism as well as help desperately ill persons who 
are already excessive drinkers. 


Mark: Good News to Christians Under Fire 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, Boston University School of Theology 


In addition to the biblical interpretations in Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly, teachers of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series (pages 40-47) should read this article 
dealing with the over-all interpretation of Mark. 


Tue year A.D. 64 was a fateful year for the Christians 
in Rome. On July 18 of that year a terrible fire broke 
out, which, driven by a high wind, raged for six days, 
leaving only four of the city’s fourteen districts intact. 
Public opinion, rightly or wrongly, blamed Nero as its 
instigator; he in turn made the despised Christians the 
scapegoats. The Roman historian Tacitus vividly de- 
scribes the ensuing persecution: “They were not only 
put to death, but subjected to insults, in that they were 
either dressed up in the skins of wild beasts and perished 
by the cruel mangling of dogs, or else put on crosses 
to be set on fire, and, as day declined, to be burned, being 
used as light by night.” 

During this persecution the Christian Church lost 
the leadership of both Peter and Paul, who suffered 
martyr deaths. 

Another very significant event added to the consterna- 
tion and instability of the Roman disciples. In av. 66 
the Jewish War broke out, and four years later Jerusalem, 
the mother city of both Christianity and Judaism, was 
captured by Titus. The Temple was burned, the city 
was razed to the ground, and its starving inhabitants 
were butchered indiscriminately. In aw. 71 the Roman 
Christians witnessed the triumphal procession of the 
conqueror, adorned by hundreds of Jewish prisoners and 
many spoils of war, including sacred and valuable 
paraphernalia from the Temple. 

In the midst of these events the Gospel of Mark was 
Written in or near Rome by one who recalled vividly 


familiar scenes in Jerusalem, and who was thus deeply 
affected by both events. For an understanding of Mark’s 
Gospel this fact is important. The author was writing 
in the light of concrete circumstances which moved him 
profoundly. His words were addressed to readers who 
were enduring the fires of persecution and who were 
haunted by all the questions which current events 
brought forth. His message was thus not an abstract 
utterance. 

Before attempting to suggest specifically what this 
means for an understanding of Mark, let us note certain 
of its characteristics of a more general nature. Its literary 
form is that of a Gospel. The Gospel or good news had 
been proclaimed from the time of the Resurrection. Its 
essence was that God had acted decisively in Jesus to 
reveal himself and to make his salvation available to all 
who would respond. 

The medium which Mark employs is new, however; 
for the first time he employs the earthly deeds and words 
of Jesus in a connected narrative as a means of pro- 
claiming the good news. With the exception of the 
death of Jesus, Paul and other early preachers concen- 
trated upon the heavenly, exalted status of Jesus. Peter 
in his preaching was apparently making references to the 
earthly career of Jesus, since Mark got some of his 
material from him, but Mark’s Gospel still creates the 
written Gospel-form. 

Still, Mark’s purpose was exactly that of Peter when 
he preached, let us say, at Pentecost. Peter voiced the 
conviction that God had acted in Jesus’ career, especially 
in his death and resurrection, according to a foreordained 
plan, and that the benefits of this action were available 
to all who would repent and confess Jesus as Lord. In 
like manner, but in a somewhat different form, Mark’s 
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main purpose is to proclaim this good news and urge a 
response to it. His opening words carry his emphasis: 
“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” He is not 
simply collecting reminiscences of Jesus’ life for the sake 
of historical record. He selects his facts and arranges 
them to the end of evangelization; he wants to create 
faith in Jesus and encourage those who already believe. 
He wants unbelievers to be moved to declare: “Truly 
this man was a son of God” (15:39); and he wants dis- 
couraged believers to be inspired to renew their resolves 
to find life by losing it, as they deny themselves and take 
up their cross (compare 8:54 ff). 

This can be said in general of each of the Gospels; 
each aims at proclaiming the good news. Yet each does it 
in its own way, because it is directed to a set of cireum- 
stances peculiar to itself, and because it is written by an 
individual with personal characteristics of his own, Thus 
we have four Gospels, each with the same major aim, 
but each different from the others. 

It is the distinctive features of Mark’s Gospel which 
concern us here, judged in the light of the circumstances 
peculiar to its composition. Let us, therefore, review cer- 
tain aspects of the book which characterize it, and con- 
clude with a discussion of Mark’s specific aims. 

Consider first the structure of Mark’s Gospel. An early 
second-century Christian, Papiax, noted that it was not 
arranged in an orderly fashion, his point of comparison 
perhaps being John’s Gospel. Mark probably made an 
effort to be as accurate in matters of chronology and 
topography as his materials would allow, but we must 
remember that his purpose was not precise biography; 
he was more concerned with evangelism than he was to 
have everything in its exact order and place. Thus we 
may speak of his arrangement as dramatic, designed to 
produce an effect. His dominating theme is the opposition 
which Jesus aroused and its culmination in his Crucifixion. 
Before the first chapter is over the first signs of opposi- 
tion have appeared, subtly in the arrest of the Baptist 
(1:14) and more obviously in the question relative to 
Jesus’ authority (1:22). Although he wins the multitudes, 
and actually never loses them, the ultimate tragedy of 
Crucifixion is anticipated upon almost every page. 

It has been correctly said that Mark started with the 
Passion and worked back. The Passion dominates the 
whole Gospel, and provides the key to the arrangement 
of the materials. The climax for Mark, as for every 
disciple, was not tragedy; the Cross was viewed in the 
light of the subsequent Resurrection. Yet, Mark’s Gospel 
is predominantly the Gospel of Jesus’ Passion, and its 
tragic aspects are more vividly portrayed here than in 
any of the other Gospels. 

The watershed of the Gospel comes at 8:27-33, when 
Jesus retires to Caesarea Philippi, in the shadow of 
snow-capped Mt. Hermon, in order to think through 
the problem of what to do in the face of growing 
enmity on the part of the ectlesiastical leaders of Judaism. 
From this point on, contrary to the preceding sections, 
Jesus spends a great deal of time discussing his fate and 
preparing the disciples for the Cross, which he sees ever 
more clearly looming on the horizon. The disciples are 
not able to grasp its significance, a fact which Mark 
frankly reports; when the crisis comes “they all forsook 
him, and fled” (14:50). All, that is, except Peter, who 
follows at a distance; yet he too suceumbs to fear and 
incomprehension by denying his association with Jesus. 
His action is somewhat redeemed by his repentant tears 
(14:72), but the stark tragedy of the loneliness of Jesus 
as he walks to Calvary is vividly portrayed. In the earlier 


pages of the Gospel we can see it coming, as \ 
his enemies set their trap for him and as we obs 
failure of even his closest of kin to respond to him 
Caesarea Philippi, however, that the action b 
move toward its bloody end. 

Two additional aspects of Mark’s Gospel may |! 
in passing. In contrast to the long teaching sect 
Matthew, as in the Sermon on the Mount, and « 
especially the parables, Mark is made up la! 
swiftly moving narrative. What teaching there 
from chapters 4 and 13, is largely incidental to 
incidents, such as the Sabbath controversie: 
through 3:6) and the payment of the Roman tax 
17). The second item is Mark’s explanations o! 
customs, as in 7:3-4, obviously written for Gent 
side of Palestine. 

With this general background, let us now 
those characteristics of Jesus which interest Mar 
others and which he has painted in strong color 
of them have been implied already. (1) Jesus i 
of deeds, or, as some express it, a man of a 
sense of precipitous movement is given by the 
appearance of the word “immediately” (Revised 
ard Version) or “straightway” (King James 
(compare 1:10, 12, 21, ete.). The Gospel aboun: 
mighty works of Jesus: healing, casting out 
quieting a turbulent sea, raising the dead, and 
In controversy he supports his words by associat 
the publicans and sinners, and his words thems« 
severe upon those hurting the “little ones.” V\ 
time arrives to carry the attack into the strongho 
enemy, he marches on Jerusalem, cleanses the 
of commercialism, subdues the arguments o 
scribes and Sadducees, and finally, in a climact 
offers his own life as a ransom for all men. 

(2) Jesus is a man of authority, both in teac! 
in healing. In two ways this is emphasized in 1 
first is his power over disease. There was son 
dynamic by means of which he cast out demon 
blindness and leprosy, and other ailments, eve 
the dead. It is noteworthy that Jesus often sair 
one cured that it was his faith that had heal 
Jesus but bringing the latent healing powers to 
In Mark's setting it was this authority over the 
who caused disease which marked Jesus as acting 
fully for God. Jesus repudiated this type of w 
sign, but Mark saw in it the authoritative expr« 
God's power in Jesus. 

The second way in which Jesus’ authority 
apparent is in the reaction of his enemies. Wit 
freedom of action, the basic meaning of the word 
ity,” he interpreted the Law and the Traditio1 
Elders. This impressed the people, but caused res 
among the leaders. The storm of fury which bre 
his head could not have come into being had Jes 
meek and mild, wishy-washy, timid, and procras 
It was his fearless and aggressive attack upon « 
religious ideas and practices which caused his en: 
fear and hate him, and finally to kill him. He th 
their vested interests. 

(3) This authoritative bearing is but an eleme: 
larger aspect of his self-consciousness which Maz 
have called Messianic. It is as Christ, that is, 
that Mark presents Jesus (1:1). The idea of 
God’s Son comes out on the Baptism (1:11) 
Transfiguration (9:7), but the most characteris 
is “Son of Man” used by Jesus himself. Ther 
much point here in speculating about the sh 








meaning between these various terms; Mark was not a 
speculative theologian making fine distinctions. He was 
convinced of the transcendent significance of Jesus, and 
that is what his terms, in general, are meant to convey. 
Jesus is at the same time, however, genuinely human; he 
is humble (10:18); he works within limits of humanity. 

Two aspects of Jesus’ messiahship as presented in 
Mark call for special attention. First, as Messiah, Jesus is 
reticent to make it public. Except for the demons, with 
their deeper knowledge, and for Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi, he is not recognized as such; the crowds think 
of him in the prophetic tradition or as forerunner of 
Messiah (8:27 ff). And except for the equivocal reply of 
Jesus at his trial (14:62), he does not assert messiahship. 

This is probably the key to Mark’s understanding of 
Jesus in this respect; Jesus preferred to have his moral 
and spiritual aims understood rather than to be labeled 
with meaningless titles. Perhaps, too, Jesus did not give 
nearly as much attention to the exact definition of his 
own status as others have; he was fully committed to 
God’s will, and he had the consciousness of God’s ap- 
proval upon his life and work. What more did he need? 

Second, he did employ, however, the term “Son of 
Man.” It is an ambiguous term which could have meant 
no more than “man.” In Mark it is used by Jesus with 
reference to the coming of the Kingdom, as in 8:38, and 
with reference to his Passion, as in 8:31. It is this latter 
usage which is striking. If Jesus consciously meant to 
assert that he was a Son-of-Man Messiah, he reinter- 
preted this ancient term to include the thought of 
vicarious suffering which was entirely foreign to it. No 
Messianic tradition at Jesus’ time anticipated a suffering 
Messiah. It remained for Jesus, with startling originality, 
to think that through and then to employ a term which 
had connotations of a glorious conquest of God’s enemies 
by means of which to designate it. 

But it is a genuine sacrificial act in behalf of men, 
which Mark views as in some mysterious way essential 
to God’s plan. Mark does not speculate about the possi- 
bility of God wanting the enemies of Jesus to respond, 
so that his sacrifice might not be necessary. He simply 
looks back at the completed event and records it, with 
the assumption that it served God’s purposes in the 
light of His divine plan. That the act of dying was re- 
demptive had been verified by the Resurrection. 

It should be added that the meaning of discipleship 
takes its color from this emphasis upon suffering. Cou- 
rageous loyalty to Jesus in terms of service to others, self- 
renunciation, and endurance even unto death—these are 
the emphases. Austerity is the keynote. Teachings about 


the use of possessions fall into this mood; let the rich 
young man go all the way, holding back nothing. There 
can be no compromise of the marriage status, any more 
than of him who would follow Jesus; having put his 
hand to the plow, let him not look back. Yet it is good 
news. There are much more important rewards in walking 
with Jesus in the path of the Cross than in material and 
earthly satisfactions. 

In the light of these features of Mark’s Gospel, com- 
bined with the earlier references to its setting in ancient 
Rome, what can we say about its specific aims? What was 
Mark trying to get across? (1) He was trying to fortify 
the faith of his readers in the exalted nature of Jesus. 
They had committed themselves to him, but events in 
Rome and Jerusalem had caused doubts to arise. Some 
of the questions which bothered them were not new 
ones; they had existed from the beginning, but the diffi- 
culties of discipleship made them more pointed. 

Thus Mark seeks to set before them the meaning of 
Jesus’ Messianic status, stressing those aspects which will 
appeal to them in the light of their beleaguered position. 
Specific questions which he seeks to answer are: If 
Jesus was truly Messiah, how did it come to pass that 
he was not recognized as such by his contemporaries? 
How come that they crucified him? In answering the 
first question, Mark emphasizes Jesus’ own reticence and 
his use of the ambiguous term “Son of Man,” but he goes 
beyond that. He points out the certain signs of Jesus’ 
messiahship, which are at his time more clearly discern- 
ible than they were to Jesus’ contemporaries, signs which 
we have noted in the description of Jesus in Mark. 

The answer to the second question, namely, why was 
Jesus crucified? involved what has already been said, 
and also the appeal to scriptural proof to show that 
the Jews who denied Jesus had misread their Scriptures. 
Only subtly does Mark employ this characteristically 
early Christian argument. He puts more stress upon a 
straightforward description of the evil forces which com- 
bined to thwart God’s intentions in and through the 
innocent Jesus. The greatest proof of their blindness was 
God’s reversal of their opinions in the Resurrection. 
That God should use a Cross to reveal himself supremely 
was a paradox; but that is what he had done. The 
Resurrection guaranteed it. 

(2) Mark tried to supply persecuted Christians with 
inspiration to fight the good fight. Jesus’ own heroism 


on the Cross, and throughout his life, was set before. 


them. Peter’s example was given too. His earlier denial 
of Jesus was redeemed by his recent death at the hands 
of Roman authorities. 


How Did We Get That Way? 


By M. Leo Rippy 


Director, Departmént of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


L was a beautiful Sunday afternoon. Families had 
arrived in their wagons. It was about time for the 
Sunday afternoon service to begin. The men and boys 
were standing in front of the country schoolhouse. They 
saw a wagon coming, shining in its newness, yellow 
wheels, sideboards and spring seat to match. The team 
of beautiful matched bays was stepping. Men and boys 
watched as the wagon drew near. As a six-year-old 
boy, I was thrilled at the sight. 

The farmer drove the team near the school building 


and stopped, set the brake, wrapped the lines around 
the brake handle, jumped down, and helped his wife 
to alight. Greetings were exchanged, and then that man 
did what had never been done before in that com- 
munity. He went into the school building through the 
left door and sat down on the ladies’ side of the church. 

Most of the farmers were indignant at such a display 
of ignorance. One said, “Guess he has never been any- 
where.” Another suggested that they go in and pull him 
out of there and teach him some manners. 
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I got excited, hoping something would happen. And 
it would have, but my father spoke up and said some- 
thing like this, “After all, he has not hurt anyone. I see 
nothing so bad about what he has done. Looks rather 
interesting to me. Think I’ll try it some day. Come on, 
it’s time to begin the meeting.” 

In we went, men and boys, and sat on the right side 
of the room. The crisis passed and no one was hurt. 

How did we get that way? Let me ask you one. Why 
do some men think that all men should be in a class 
for men and all women in «a class or classes for women? 
The Puritans, in the early history of the United States, 
built a wall through the center of the room in order 
to keep men and boys separated from women and girls. 
We have torn down the wall made of material things 
and in many instances substituted a psychological wall 
that is more difficult to overcome. 

Until just a few vears ago boys and girls were taught 
in separate classes. In those days people thought it was 
bad to try to have intermediate boys and girls in the 
same class. The same position was held in regard to 
vouth and adults. This is no longer true. For years the 
curriculum of the public schools and colleges has been 
developed on a coeducational basis. The Methodist 
Church has developed its curriculum on the same 
basis. 

Now, what does all this mean when applied to the 
adults of a local church? It means that we should 
have more mixed groups. Someone will ask, “But what 
is the place of a men’s class and a women’s class in the 
church school?” They should function as special interest 
groups, and as such are very necessary. However, if these 
interest groups are the only groups available for men 
and women, many of their needs cannot be met. 

There are reasons why men and women should be in 
mixed classes in the church school. I shall list some of 
them: 

1. We do not live in a man’s or woman’s world. We 
live in a world of men and women, and men and women 
must face the world together. 

2. A unity of purpose can be developed in mixed 
groups that is not possible in the separate groups. 

3. The mixed groups provide a fellowship of men and 
women in which social needs can be met. 

4. The mixed group enables men and women to work 
together in order to bring about ehanges in the com- 


-munity life. 


5. The mixed group enables parents to study, wor- 
ship, and work together to achieve Christian homes. 

6. The mixed group makes a natural living and learn- 
ing situation possible, in that men and women study, 
worship, work, and have fellowship together. 

7. Men and women have peculiar contributions to 
make to the thinking of each other. This is possible as 
they face needs together rather than in separate groups. 

I have been asked, “Would you climinate men’s classes 
and women’s classes?” My answer is, “No.” Many men 
prefer men’s classes and the same is true in regard to 
women. Even so, it seems that there is but little (if 
any) reason, for having two classes for men only and 
perhaps three or four for women only in one local 
church when each group studies the same lesson material. 

Such a situation reveals a lack of maturity and con- 
sideration for others. There is no justifiable basis for 
such groups. They are continued in many churches be- 
cause of sentimental values, or the class bought a table, 
rug, or picture and claims ownership to a room. There 
is a great need for a more realistic approach to the meet- 


ing of needs of adults. Certainly, one class for 1 
and one for women only is enough or should be 
local church. 

“What adult groups would you suggest for 
church?” is asked over and over again. If a loca 
tried to classify its adults on the basis of inter 
needs, it would have the following groups or a « 
tion of these groups: 


. Single voung adults 

. Married young adults who do not have ch 
. Young adults that have small children 

. Couples who have children in school 

. Couples who have children in college 

6. Couples whose children are on their own 

7. Couples of older people 

8. Men’s class 

9. Women’s class 
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Secause of a limited number of young adults, 
be necessary in some churches to combine 1, 2, an 
4, 5, and 6. It is possible to have 7, 8, and 9 
local church, unless 8 and 9 become a part oi ¢! 
groups. In many smaller churches this is necessary 
needs of voung adults will not be met and 
church will lose the majority of them. 

I have been accused of hitting at the Wom 
ciety of Christian Service and Methodist Men 
placed such emphasis upon mixed groups. I took 
this when I said that interest groups of men and 
are necessary. The Women’s Society of Christian 
is an interest group for women, in which all w 
The Methodist Church should have membershi 
so, it cannot meet all the needs of women. Won 
to study, worship, and engage in missionary 
social action, and recreational activities with m 
mixed class in the local church makes this possi! 

The same thing is true in regard to the M 
Men. It is, or should be, an interest group 
and all men of the local church should be a pa 
But it cannot provide the social and other grou 
ties that are necessary in order to meet mal 
of men. These activities can be provided in th 
classes. 

After all, our major concern is to meet needs 
ple. To do this we must have groups made up o 
with similar interest and needs. When we ha' 
groups, men and women will be able to study, 
and work together to make their church more + 
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Freedom to Oppose Religion 

ARTICLE 124 of the Soviet Constitution, while 
freedom of conscience and worship, authoriz 
antirelegious propaganda. The latter is fast di 
ing. The godless museums are closed and ni 
periodicals are printed: Although no proselytizu 
ings are permitted, discussions on moral law 
gospel are possible. About 15 per cent of city px 
to church and about 50 per cent in the countrys 
acute shortage of clergy afflicts all denominatior 
Soviet Union.— From Russian Nonconformity, 
Bolshakoff; 1950, The Westminister Press, pub! 
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A Higher Peace 
May God deny you peace, but grant you 
Miguel de Unamuno. 














Ewing Galloway 


Trivial illusions instead of majestic faith. ... “Our wars have raged with unprecedented bloodthirstiness, fiend- 
ishness, and brutality; for, having lost God, we have lost the meaning of honor, of responsibility, of brotherhood.” 


The Passing of an Old Idol 


By Woodrow Geier 


Reuicton—not science, business, or politics—is the 
foundation of culture. This axiom is accepted by the 
greatest social scientists and philosophers. But the lesser 
lights in American thought, having successfully tiekled 
the ears of Mr. Average Man, have presumed to tell us 
during the past fifty years to reject the cornerstone. 

Religion gives to man his answers about the meaning of 
life. Religion deals with the relationship that determines 
all other relationships: the relationship between God 
and man. Because religion helps man deal with his 
ultimate concerns, it can also give him answers for 
the ordering of daily existence. If religion cannot tell man 
how to get to heaven, it has nothing important to say 
about a man’s personal or social morality—about his 
family life, his job, his politics. Religion provides the 
unity and purpose which make human life possible. It 
furnishes its strongest drive for human action when it 
can point to a single fact: the chief end of man is “to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” 

As long as the religion of a people provides a strong 
unifying center, it illuminates reality and gives value to 
the various phases of social life. It is only when their 
religion provides satisfactory answers concerning the 
purpose of life that a people can attack their problems 
With great miracles of sacrifice and energy. Then there 
will develop great art, great literature, great music, an 
ennobling loyalty to justice, truth, and beauty, and a 
people with the excellence of soul to appreciate all these 
attainments. In great cultures a profound religious mo- 
tivation is at the root of all high achievement. When 
men love God, they worship him in all of their activity, 
whether it be ordering the traffic of a city, operating 
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on a man’s brain, scrubbing a floor, eliminating a slum, 
or building a cathedral. 

But when the religion fails to provide the big answers, 
the society loses its reason to strive. It then falls apart, 
and all the committees in the world cannot put it to- 
gether again. The society may exist for a long time 
despite the inadequacy of its religion, but eventually the 
internal and external pressures which arrive to plague it 
will make the society reject its old god and look for a. 
new faith. Our American society—stunned by the dis- 
asters of the twentieth century, bewildered by the 
thrust of communism, and scared of the responsibility for 
world leadership in the atomic age—is now on the point 
of rejecting an old god. This god is the god of naturalism 
which has provided the accepted faith for a majority of 
men in our century. 


I 


Once upon a time we were told a strange tale by the 
high priests of the god who is now dying, the god who 
served us when life was cushioned and prosperous but 
who can serve us no longer now that a deeper trouble 
has come. These priests, presenting unmistakable evi- 
dences of learning, told us not to believe anything we 
could not prove. They told us that scientific knowledge 
is the only certainty and the standard of truth, while 
religious faith is uncertain. Science, they said, would 
replace religious dogma and do away forever with the 
worship of any supernatural Being. In the new age of 
reason and progress, all the old fogy notions about man’s 
being a sinner would be abolished. These notions were 
survivals of fear and immaturity from man’s ancient 
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past. What we needed was not redemption but education ; 
for we were really thought to be animal creatures needing 
to adjust to our environment. 

The priests of naturalism (which is the doctrine that 
there is no realm outside nature and everything must 
be found within the world of nature) taught us that the 
past was nearly always wrong. (Very “naturally” the 
study of the Bible and the Christian classics declined 
among us!) They said that scientific laws account for 
all phenomena and that theological speculation could 
not be trusted. Such speculation, they insisted dog- 
matically, was a mere rationalization of man’s fear and 
wishful thinking. The physical universe explains all that 
we can say about man and his destiny. Notions of 
revelation as a means of understanding truth were often 
sneered at and religious commitment was considered 
fanaticism. The naturalists told us to equip ourselves 
with the sure methods of science and to do away with the 
worship of any deity. We have been in a bad fix socially, 
said John Dewey, a leading philosopher of the new reli- 
gion, because we have failed to apply the scientific 
method to the solution of our moral problems. 

We were ready to believe the champions of this new 
religion—such men as Dewey, Bertrand Russell, and 
Sidney Hook—because they preached with great evange- 
listic fervor the self-sufficiency of man. Their themes, 
sung with varying degrees of enthusiasm, were taken 
up by other apologists for a secular humanism. Julian 
Huxley, zoologist and advocate of a new religion based 
on Darwin, Marx, and Freud, told us that “biological 
progress demands no special agency,” requires no “inter- 
vention of a conscious Divine purpose.” Newton and 
Darwin, he argued, “make it possible and necessary to 
dispense with the idea of God.” We were still having 
trouble with our morals, but Huxley said that Freud and 
Darwin would give us the answers we needed.’ Eric 
Fromm, touchingly hopeful about giving man an ethic 
without God, recently wrote a book with the amazing 
title Man for Himself. The idea was that, repudiating 
the authoritarianism and irrationalism of religion, man 
would now legislate his own morals. (We are required by 
our faith to love such opponents of the Christian inter- 
pretation of reality, but we are not required to refrain 
from reminding the faithful that, religiously speaking, 
these men preach humbug, a sentimental bravado against 
which church members must draw tight lines! Paul and 
John Wesley make it possible and necessary for us to 
dispense with the idea that man’s mastery of a few of the 
facts of nature gives him the formula for healing all his 
moral, political, and economic iniquities.) 


II 


The new religion supported us in our desire to conquer 
a continent and to produce goods. It encouraged us to 
wring from the earth her secrets and to add to the sum 
of human knowledge. It did not embarrass us sinners in 
our search for control over the resources of the earth. 
But it gave us no guidance in arranging for a proper and 
just use of the products of our effort. It did not embar- 
rass us in our desire to multiply creature comforts. Since 
it was religion on man’s own terms, the naturalistic faith 
held great fascination for persons who liked to substitute 
art or music or some hobby, like the collecting of 
antiques, for the Christian faith which would have made 
more revolutionary demands upon them—would have 
placed them under an eternal tension and made them 





1 On Living in a Revolution by Julian Huxley; Harper, 1944; see 
especially pages 55-74. 


bid farewell to the childish illusions of a c 
aesthetic way of life. 

Now, the priests of naturalism were of many 
kinds. They disagreed about many questions bu 
united on the proposition that man is the n 
things. Some naturalistic thinkers utterly reje 
notion that there was any value in religion at a 
believed that the term “God” was a symbol t! 
serve a valuable purpose as long as the majorit 
continued to be unenlightened. Some thought 
gion was merely a means of satisfying man’s 
needs, a nice support for the “creative” life. S« 
to use the term “God” to describe processes 
Others were a little more friendly to religion; 
sincerely interested in maintaining general religio 
and principles. Some thinkers of the natural 
suasion, like Henry Nelson Wieman of the Uni 
Chicago, no doubt performed a service to Christ 
insisting on a spiritual interpretation of life 
criticizing the more extreme dogmas of the na 
for, like many such movements in history, n 
gathered around its altars some able and sincere 
were reluctant to see the old faith go. (In \ 
the illusions of naturalism, most thoughtful 
nowadays will realize they are criticizing thems 
few among us have not thought and acted on 
laid down by the naturalistic faith.) 


III 


But the doctrines of naturalism had disast1 
sequences which the most ardent supporters 
anticipate. These doctrines did finally comn 
allegiance of the mass of the American peo] 
broke the power of the old sanctions of Chr 
they created the notion that Christianity w: 
irrelevant to life. Many sophomores, condition 
naturalistic faith, went around blindly assumin 
educated man could no longer believe in the Bib! 
God who had revealed himself supremely in 
Nazareth. (Usually such folk confused natu: 
with divine revelation and the dogmas of their | 
philosophy with scientific fact. They were ig: 
both science and religion. But amid the jung 
ignorance and confusion that often prevailed 
can life they could get by with anything as lon 
invoked the magic words, “Science,” “Psycho 
“Sociology.” These words among the half-leai 
mand feelings of awe, and any Tom, Dick, and |! 
get by with any kind of nonsense provided |i 
these words with the proper gravity!) It we 
not been so pathetic if these people had really | 
minds open and been willing to give Chris 
hearing. But they held kangaroo court and decid 
tianity was no longer worth thinking about 
there an honest atheist was kind enough to 
Christian beliefs, but large numbers of so-ca 
lectuals merely ignored the Christian claims. T! 
had spoken! They closed their minds in the 
science! 

The new religion of naturalism, centering 
interest in the present world, built an iron curta 
the minds of many otherwise intelligent and cult 
and women. It did not see that intelligence an 
without God are an offense, a contemptible in 
It merely created an atmosphere that left no 
the serious consideration of Christianity. (Now 
can get all sorts of college degrees in educati 
science, or what not even though he may be an ig 








concerning the Christian heritage upon which the best 
of our culture was built.) 

The religion of naturalism had more disastrous con- 
sequences, however, than the cynicism and unconcern of 
intellectuals. 

The naturalists had concluded that man is an animal 
satisfying animal needs. Having broken down the be- 
lief in the Supernatural upon which the moral and 
ethical conduct of the people depended, the naturalists 
were at a loss as to what to do about man’s moral con- 
duct. They discovered that man could act infinitely 
worse than the animal. Every man knows the story of 
how we have “gone haywire” in America as we have 
substituted the vague moralizings of our naturalistic ways 
of thinking for the rigorous demands of Christianity. 
Observe how cheap and empty is our commercial enter- 
tainment. Observe the low state of manners and morals, 
the vulgarity, violeace, and crime in American life. Re- 
member how calloused we were when we dropped hell 
upon the people of Hiroshima? Our wars have raged 
with unprecedented bloodthirstiness, fiendishness, and 
brutality; for, having lost God, we have lost the mean- 
ing of honor, of responsibility, of brotherhood. Remem- 
ber how we accepted the Kinsey Report and raised little 
fuss when its author frankly ignored any spiritual inter- 
pretation regarding man’s sexual conduct? Remember 
how sentimental we were about the trials for “mercy 
killings”? We were incapable of seeing the problem in its 
deeper spiritual dimension, so certain were we that all 
suffering is to be avoided. 

During the sway of naturalism, we have inherited the 
difficulties that followed “the brave and brilliant atheists 
who have defied the Methodist God, and have become 
very nervous,” to use Walter Lippmann’s phrases. In 
the twenties, Mr. Lippmann told us we had substituted 
trivial illusions for majestic faith. Now the words from 
an ancient document are new and relevant: “In those 
days there was no king in Israel; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes” (Judges 21:25). 


IV 


But the god of naturalism is passing into exile, amid 
the wailing of its prophets (the pronoun “His” is inap- 
propriate! ). Anyone can see for himself that the natural- 
istic faith is on the wane merely by reading current liter- 
ary, philosophical, or educational journals. The creative 
thinking is being done by philosophers and theologians 
who are dealing more profoundly with man’s eternal spir- 
itual problems. The great scientists have been showing 
that the worship of the naturalistic deity means the death 
of true science. Naturalism limits the scope of truth, and 
the great scientists see that to close their minds to a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe is to cut them- 
selves off from possibilities of learning truth. The dram- 
atists—men like Eugene O’Neill and T. S. Eliot—long 
ago showed how inadequate is the god of naturalism 
for dealing with man’s persistent need for a redeeming 
faith. The Christian theologians—giant intellects such as 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich—have been punctur- 
ing the sentimentalities of the naturalists and helping us 
reopen the discussion of ultimate religious questions. In 
the colleges and universities, many fine teachers of edu- 
cation, psychology, philosophy, or English literature are 
helping students re-examine the Christian heritage. New 
worlds of hope and faith are being opened up for students 
here and there as they begin to study the great Christian 
thinkers—men like St. Augustine, Dante, Luther, or 
Pascal. It comes as something of a surprise to many stu- 


dents to learn that no passage of time, no accumulation 
of scientific knowledge, has in the slightest degree shaken 
the central messages of the great Christian writers. 

But Mr. Average Man, who may not be deeply learned 
but is capable of becoming weary of superficial answers 
at times, has also been asking some questions during these 
years of war and revolution. He has discovered that his 
life is shabby and incomplete without an Absolute to 
whom he can give himself. He has discovered that he 
will die, and he asks the naturalist, who has evaded the 
problem of death, whether the individual is immortal. 
“Your desire for individual persistence after death is a 
selfish desire,” replies the naturalist. “What we promise 
you is social immortality. By devoting yourself to social 
values you will make a contribution to the ongoing 
immortality of the race.” But the questioner suspects that 
it is foolish to assume that man is created merely to be 
dissolved into some distant Utopia. 

Mr. Average Man may ask about sin, a phenomenon 
about which he unhappily has some knowledge. The 
naturalist tells him to forget about his sin and guilt and 
to use his intelligence to solve his problems. But intelli- 
gence often fails in the face of life’s deepest mysteries, 
and the wisest of men cannot cure a man’s loneliness 
and sense of separation from the true Ground of Exist- 
ence. The questioner thinks about the widespread evil 
of world wars, the mass destruction, the death cham- 
bers, the degradation and slavery to which the innocent 
have been put in these past three decades. He wants to 
know the meaning of suffering. The naturalist has no 
answer. 

Then perhaps there is a question about the Christian 
claim that the Living Lord speaks to a man personally 
in Jesus Christ, redeems from sin, and puts one under 
joyous obligation and service. But the naturalist knows 
nothing of the unique claims for the Christ—he would 
point man away to some impersonal cosmic process 
instead of into the middle of history where stands the 
Cross. 

And so because many of our people are again begin- 
ning to ask the big questions about life and destiny, 
we are seeing the futility of the answers upon which 
we have based our conduct. More and more we are 
coming to see that the easygoing secularist creed we have 
held was wrong. We cannot complacently report any 
“return to religion.” But we see evidences of the deeper 
questionings. We vaguely surmise in our fair land that 
we have come to the turning point. Many of our coun- 
selors, some of them leaders in churches, may encourage 
us to revive our interest in the old god we are reject- 
ing, the ancient answer of human self-sufficiency. But 
our problems are too overwhelming for any complacent 
creed. 

We have the choice in America of becoming utterly 
barbarized amid the comic-strip culture to which our 
man-centered worship has led us or of becoming Chris- 
tian and accepting the obligations of forgiven sinners 
in the task of sacrificial reconstruction of culture. If we 
take the first choice, we may expect slavery under 
fascism or communism, according to the way the present 
world struggle goes. If we take the second course, we 
may expect the trouble, the struggle, and the glory of 
creatures who have awakened to what it means to be 
human. 
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Gop minus the world equals God; the world minus 
God equals nothing —William Temple. 
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Adult Bible Course 


Jan. 7: THE LETTERS TO THE 
THESSALONIANS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 


If the letters of Paul—.e., those that survive and 
are found in the New Testament—were arranged chron- 
ologically, | and II Thessalonians would undoubtedly 
come first. In fact, if the whole New Testament were 
so arranged, these two brief letters would undoubtedly 
be set at the very beginning. These two were the earliest 
Christian writings, at least they are the two earliest 
that we know of, the beginning of all Christian litera- 
ture—which still flows in a sweeping flood, producing 
today more books than ever before! They were written, 
it appears, almost exactly 1900 years ago. 

Since these are the earliest, we are not surprised to 
find in them the subjects and emphases that characterized 
the earliest Christian preaching. 

The “eschatological” hope, i.e., the expectation of the 
speedy coming of the Day of Judgment, the end of 
the world (meaning of this “age”), the final establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God—all this bulks very largely 
in the two epistles (1, 4:13 through 5:11; II, 1:5 through 
2:12). Even the practical problems that require the 
Apostle’s attention are related to this expectation. It is 
especially idleness that causes deep concern (I, 5:14; 
II, 3:6-13), and one can readily imagine how the 
assurance of the immediate Parousia (“Presence” or 





“Coming” or Second Coming—of Christ) had 

persons to sit with folded hands and wait. It 
one of the current parody of Dr. Merrill’s famor 
“Sit down, O men of God .. . You cannot do a ¢! 

For a long time, now, scholars have strugg 
the problem of relating these two epistles (a) 
other and (b) to the brief narrative of the 
of the church at Thessalonica related in Act 
According to Acts 17:2-4, Paul preached for thi 
to the Jews in their synagogue, and won over 
them—the main points of his preaching were | 
according to the Scriptures it was necessary 
Messiah to suffer (an inconceivable idea to m 
at that time!), die, and “rise from the dead,” 
(2) “this Jesus whom I proclaim . . . is the Chr 
Messiah). 

But on the other hand, I Thessalonians, 
clearly assumes that the Thessalonian conve 
formerly pagans, not Jews (1, 1:9, “how you 1 
God from idols’—though verse 10 tallies 
better with the account in Acts). And in the n 
it appears that there is considerably more « 
upon the “eschatological” hope in Epistle II 
Epistle I. 

Accordingly, various theories have been ad\ 
order to explain the situation. One is that the 
of Acts does not tell the whole story: he only 
Paul’s synagogue preaching. The three “weeks’ 
only three “sabbath=": the other days in 1 
Paul was preaching to Gentiles. Luke tells us o1 
the mission to Jews in Thessalonica because 
his regular mode of presentation: Paul as usual 
“to the Jews first,’ then to Gentiles—but his 
in Thessalonica comes to a sudden end, befor¢ 
to the Gentiles; and also because (b) it is o 
from Jews that brings the mission to an end. 

We are, therefore, justified in assuming th 
spent some of his time in Thessalonica winn 
verts from paganism. The epistles support t! 
In fact, when you look again, the Book of 
supports it. The “devout Greeks” and the mai 
ing women” of verse 4 were undoubtedly non-Je: 
were representatives of that great multitude « 
fearers,” “seekers after God,” devout and ear 
ligious people who had attached themselves to | 
ish synagogues throughout the Roman empire, 
the Sabbath services, studied the Greek translati 
Old Testament, and tried to keep the moral |! 
was set forth in the teaching of the Jewish Bib 
“God-fearers” became the richest and most r 
mission field of the early Gentile-Christian chur: 

Another theory, designed especially to accoun 
difference between I and II Thessalonians, is 
Thessalonian church had two “wings,” a Jewis 
Gentile; and that I Thessalonians was address« 
Gentile group, II Thessalonians to the Jewish. 
two epistles overlap a good deal. The distin 
tween Jewish and pagan readers cannot be 
through sharply and consistently. Another theo: 
only I Thessalonians is authentic, II Thessaloni: 
a late apocryphal imitation of the earlier lett 
kind very popular in the Hellenistic age. (The v 
fictitious letters presumed to be by great m« 
past was even a common school-exercise in th 
to fourth centuries!) But there is too much in I] 
lonians that rings true and bears the authentic 
note for this theory to be satisfactory. 

Still another theory, and to my mind a m 








factory one, is that there is more of Silvanus and Timo- 
thy in Epistle II than in Epistle I. Both letters purport 
to come from all three men; but in the second letter Paul 
dictated less, and left it more to one of his young as- 
sistants to work out the precise phrasing of his thought 
—this also was an ancient custom, and is one not un- 
known among busy modern religious leaders! The post- 
script at the end (II, 3:17 f.) supports this view. As in the 
letter to Galatians (6:11-18), Paul has added a greet- 
ing in his own handwriting. What has gone before, in 
this letter, is a joint composition of all three men—and 
Paul has let Sylvanus and/or Timothy do most of the 
actual wording of it, perhaps most of the composition. 

We can assume then that both epistles are authentic, 
and that they were both addressed to the whole church 
in Thessalonica. We can say also that the problems they 
deal with were vital and inescapable problems at the 
time, i.e., soon after Paul’s mission there at the end of 
the 40’s. 

The personality behind the letters is the real Paul, 
known to us from all his surviving correspondence. Paul 
was intensely conscious of his Jewish descent, and was 
immensely proud of it. He was all the more deeply 
aggrieved and injured, therefore, by the conduct of un- 
believing Jews in Judea and Macedonia (compare I, 2: 
14-16; compare Acts 17:5-9). But it is going much too far 
to translate 2:16b as “God’s wrath has come upon them 
to the uttermost.” There can be little doubt that the 
sentence refers to some event in the long period of mount- 
ing crisis that led up to the revolt in a.p. 66, some inci- 
dent like Caligula’s mad attempt to set up his own 
statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. Although we cannot 
certainly identify the reference, this is no excuse for 
overtranslating; for the phrase, eis telos means simply 
“at last,” and is so used over and again in Hellenistic 
literature; “unto the uttermost” (whatever it means!) 
bears an anti-Jewish—or “anti-Semitic’”—thrust that 
the original does not convey, certainly not on the lips of 
Paul. 

In the second epistle we are aware of Paul’s equal 
pride in his Roman citizenship. Whoever the “man of 
lawlessness” (II, 2:3) was, and whatever the “mystery 
of lawlessness” (verse 7)—figures derived, perhaps, from 
current Jewish expectation of the terrible woes that were 
to precede the Day of Judgment—it is fairly clear who 
“he who now restrains” (verse 7) is: it must be the 
foman government. For all its reliance upon force of 
arms, for all its alliance with paganism, for all its 
transitory nature, it is—like the Assyrians and Egyptians 
of old—the instrument in God’s hands for maintaining 
law and order in the world (compare Romans 13:1-7). 

Above all, the personality behind these two letters is 
the warm, affectionate, loyal, devoted friend, teacher, 
and pastor who is their “nurse” and “father” (I, 2:7, 
11). Not even Philippians or Philemon stresses more 
strongly this note of deep personal care and concern. 


. . . THe fundamental doctrine of the whole Bible 
(Old Testament, Apocrypha, and New Testament) is 
the sovereignty of God, the idea of God as King, and 
of his kingship (which is what the Bible means by 
his “kingdom”) over the nation and over the whole 
universe, material and spiritual—From An Introduc- 
tion to New Testament Thought, by Frederick C. Grant; 
1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, publisher. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


As you teach about the letters of Paul, you will have 
great opportunity to help members of your class under- 
stand that they were letters dealing with specific prob- 
lems. Their wonderful spiritual insight and helpfulness 
results from this fact. Because of this fact they are 
vitally significant to Christian living in all ages. Urge 
and insist that class members read Laymon’s excellent 
discussions of these letters in Adult Student and the Paul- 
ine epistle which is to be discussed. 

In your preparation you will find our perennial prob- 
lem of having too much material to cover in one session. 
You must choose carefully what is the most significant 
for your class and use it, giving only passing reference 
to the other. In these lessons especially, let us suggest 
that all or part of the letters being studied be read in 
class after you have pointed out what students should 
look for in the reading. Then follow this by discussing 
the materials which were read. 

The purpose of this lesson will be to: (1) introduce 
Paul's letters and the forms which they follow; (2) 
create understanding and appreciation for the Letters to 
the Thessalonians; and (3) deepen the spiritual life of 
the class members because of their new understanding 
and appreciation. 

You may wish to introduce this lesson with a statement 
something like this: “Sometimes we have talked about 
the early Christians as if they almost were perfect, but 
they weren’t. They were ordinary people like you and me 
struggling to be better, trying to be like Christ. They 
had disagreements about what they should believe, and 
sometimes these disagreements became heated arguments 
over theological questions. Sometimes their feet slipped 
morally like ours do. Sometimes they backslid. So Paul 
had to tell them not to be ‘weary in well-doing.’ For 
many, Paul was their father in the faith, their leader and 
example. Paul’s letters, which we begin to study today, 
are like that of a parent trying to help a child grow up 
to be a fine man. Let us open our Bibles now to I Thes- 
salonians.” 

I. The Pauline Letters and Their Characteristics 

A. The teacher may ask a class member to read the 
first verse of I Thessalonians and then ask the following 
questions: 

1. Who is writing this letter? What is there different 
from the way they indicated who the letter was from 
and how we do today? Is our printed stationery today 
listing a name or names at the top of the page similiar 
to Paul’s way of letting the receiver know from whom the 
letter has come? 

2. To whom is this letter written? Do we do the same 
in writing a business letter today? 

B. You may now want to leave your discussion of 
Thessalonians for a few minutes to consider all the Paul- 
ine letters and their characteristics. So questions like the 
ones that follow may be used: 

1. Is this the only letter that Paul wrote? Name some 
others. When did they get the names by which we call 
them ? 

2. Were they always written to a particular church? 
Which one was written to one man? Which to groups of 
churches? 

3. How many of the Pauline letters can you name? 
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This series of lessons does not include I and II Timothy, 
Titus, and Ephesians among the Pauline writings. Why? 
How does one judge whether one of these epistles was 
written by Paul or by someone else? 

4. Does it lessen the value of the book because someone 
other than Paul wrote it? Is it just as important a part 
of the Bible regardless of who wrote it? 

5. Do all the letters of Paul start off in a like manner? 
What comes first? Following the introduction and per- 
sonal greeting, what comes next? What kind of subjects 
does Paul deal with in the main body of his letters? How 
does he know about the specific problems and questions 
of the group to whom he is writing? How does he close 
his letters? How were these letters sent? 

II. Conditions Under Which I and II Thessalonians 
Were Written 

The teacher may want to have a member of the class 
present to the group a map and point out the cities of 
Thessalonica, Athens, and Corinth telling of the origin of 
the church in Thessalonica as described in Acts 17:1-9 
and of Paul’s and Silas’ travels and experiences after 
leaving there and of Silas’ return to the city and then his 
report to Paul. This should be done rather briefly. How- 
ever, if you prefer, you may bring out this information 
by questions such as the following: 

1. Where is Thessalonica located on this map? Who 
founded Christianity there? Did Paul have much diffi- 
culty there? What success did he have? Why did he 
leave? 


2. Where did Paul and Silas go when they 
salonica? What happened to them in Beroea? | 
they go when they left Macedonia? 

3. Whom did Paul send back to Thessalon 
did he send Timothy? What did Timothy find 
conditions there? 

4. Where was Paul when Timothy came ba 
was Paul doing in Corinth? What report did 
bring? Where was Paul when he wrote the first 

5. Where was Paul when he wrote the seco: 
How soon after the first came the second one? 
Paul mean for them to do with the letters? 

6. About when were these written? How do 

III. The Letters to the Thessalonians 

A. Point out the fact that Paul is dealing 
letters with several specific problems such as: 
fense against false accusations, misunderstan 
cerning the return of Jesus, immorality, and pe 

B. Read the I and II Letters to the Thessa 
selections from them in the class, discussing the 
with which they deal. 

Conclusion: Discuss: What is the significance: 
II Thessalonians for us today? 

Assignment: Ask the class members to read 
discussion of next Sunday’s lesson in Adult Stu 
I Corinthians for next week. Also you may wa 
one member of the class to make a report 
origin of the church at Corinth as reported in / 
18 and in I and II Corinthians. 





This map, showing centers of early Christianity, will be 


useful in locating places mentioned in Paul’s 
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Jan. 14: CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE CORINTHIANS, I 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


It is unfortunate that we do not possess the whole of 
Paul’s correspondence. It is also unfortunate that we do 
not have the letters addressed to him, or a record of the 
reports brought to him by delegates from the churches or 
by his own representatives (Titus, Timothy, and others). 
teading Paul’s letters is like hearing one end of a tele- 
phone conversation and trying to imagine the rest. 

And yet the situation is better than that! Like all good 
writers, Paul tells us what he is writing about. 

He quotes enough of the other half of the correspond- 
ence to let us understand his meaning. (See I Corinthians 
§:12-13; 8:1, for example, where the very phrases of his 
opponents seem to be quoted: “All things are lawful for 
me”; “Food is meant for the stomach and the stomach 
for food”; “All of us possess knowledge.”’) We have to 
imagine the point of view and the language of the oppo- 
sition party; but it is not difficult, for Paul gives us 
several clues. 

If problems that arose in Thessalonica (see the preced- 
ing lesson) were mainly practical rather than theological, 
so it was at Corinth—only, there were many more of 
them! (If Paul ever wrote a letter to Athens, where he 
had preached on the way to Corinth, it has been lost; 
that epistle would surely have been more philosophical 
and theological than those to Thessalonica or Corinth; 
compare Acts 17:16-33.) 

Every city in the ancient world had a character of its 
own. Corinth was a seaport, a great center of trade sec- 
ond only to Alexandria, and the carrying-point for trans- 
shipment of goods across the Isthmus. (The canal was 
not dug until modern times.) It was not an intellectual 
center, like Athens—or even like Alexandria or Tarsus— 
but a vast commercial emporium. Nor was it a religious 
center. The dominant worship of Aphrodite was only a 
blind for ubiquitous vice. Its standards were so low that 
popular slang coined a verb: to “corinthianize” meant 
to throw off all restraints and live for the sensations of 
the passing moment (compare I Corinthians 15:32, “Let 
us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die’). 

The little band of new Christians were not a very 
eminent group, even in this environment. Look at them! 
Not many wise, according to worldly standards; not 
many powerful; not many of noble birth! (Compare I 
Corinthians 1:26.) And even though Paul had probably 
spent eighteen months there, trouble began as soon as his 
firm hand was withdrawn. 

Just what the primary problems were we do not know. 
They apparently included the close association of Chris- 
tians with immoral neighbors, perhaps even intermarriage 
with them, if, as we assume, II Corinthians 6:14 through 
7:1 is a fragment of Paul’s earliest letter to the Co- 
rinthians. (Note how it interrupts the sequence of 6:13 
and 7:2, and see I Corinthians 5:9-13.) In perfectly 
characteristic manner, Paul settles the question by (a) 
appeal to logic, verse 15, by (b) use of his great figure 
for the church as the “temple” of the living God (com- 
pare I Corinthians 3:16), and by (c) appeal to Scripture 
(verses 16-18, which are a mosaic of passages and phrases 
from the Old Testament: Ezekiel 37:27; Isaiah 52:11; 
Jeremiah 51:45; Hosea 1:10, etc.). 

What effect this earliest letter had upon the Corin- 


thians we do not know. From I Corinthians 5:9 ff. we 
gather that the principle he had laid down somehow 
failed to impress them. The same kind of problem, but 
now more specifically, confronts Paul when Chloe’s people 
arrive and report on conditions in Corinth (I, 1:11). 

It is a rare man who can begin a letter of such heat as 
I Corinthians with the words, “I give thanks to God 
always for you!” (compare I, 1:4)—even though within 
a few lines he must take up the painful report of their 
quarreling and partisan strife. It may be that 1:5 is a 
deft reference to Apollos (Acts 18:24-28). The partisans 
who favored Apollos’ preaching, and preferred it to 
Paul’s (I, 1:12), could get no “rise” from Paul. He 
thanked God that the Corinthians were thus “enriched 

. with all speech and all knowledge’—i.e., by so 
learned a man as Apollos, and so fine an orator! (Read 
the whole opening paragraph, verses 4-9, with this in 
mind, and see what a magnanimous spirit it displays.) 

Greeks had always been partisans; Greek political life 
was one long tragedy of dissension and strife, until Greece 
destroyed itself and the Romans took over the ruins. And 
now this same rivalry and contentiousness was infecting 
the young church at Corinth. Paul has to begin by appeal- 
ing to his hearers (for the epistle is to be read to them) 
to drop their partisan quarrels. He appeals first of all 
in the name (or rather “by” the name) of Christ—the 
name to which they all give allegiance—that they be 
“united in the same mind and the same judgment” (1:10). 

Then Paul reminds them that he has not given them 
the least encouragement to form a party name for him 
(verses 13-17). Paul was not even a diligent baptizer, and 
he could claim no special gifts as a preacher. (He is tell- 
ing us all this himself, and his modesty must be allowed 
for!) Instead, his one concern was “the word of the 
cross” (verse 18), which to the perishing world sounded 
like nonsense, but to those who were being saved it was 
“the power of God.” Christ, whose triumph is the cross, 
is both the wisdom of God and the power of God (verse 
24). Contrary to the clever sophistry of the self-pro- 
claimed “wise,” God’s wisdom is seen in the paradox of 
the cross. The Jews demand “signs” (as the scribes and 
Pharisees in the Gospel did; compare Mark 8:11, ete.), 
the Greeks seek “wisdom” (compare Acts 17:18-21). 
Christ the Power of God (the word sounds like a title) 
answers the one; Christ the Wisdom of God, the other. 
These two words, Power and Wisdom, are the double 
theme of the whole first section of the epistle. God’s fool- 
ishness (= wisdom!) is wiser than men; God’s weakness 
(= power!) is stronger than men. God chose the foolish 
and the weak to bring to naught the things that are 
(verses 27-29). 

Paul the Jew, nurtured in the Old Testament revela- 
tion of the majesty and sovereignty of God, scorns this 
intrusion of self-appointed “wise men” and subtle dia- 
lecticians (verse 20) who are threatening to turn the 
church into a theological debating society! And yet “we 
do impart wisdom” (2:6), not a clever worldly wisdom 
but the wisdom revealed through the Spirit (verses 7- 
10a). For just as surely as a man’s own inner conscious- 
ness (his “pneuma” or spirit) is aware of his thoughts, 
so the thoughts of God are known—and revealed—by the 
Holy Spirit (verse 106-13). The fact that the unspiritual 
do not grasp it makes no difference: how can they? 
(verses 14-16). Spiritual truths are grasped by those who 
possess the Spirit! 

It is from this point of view that the whole situation 
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in Corinth must be viewed. The church there was in its 
infancy, and the infants were a quarrelsome lot! (3:1-4). 
Instead of Paul and Apollos being rivals, they were fellow 
laborers. Paul planted, Apollos watered—God gave the 
garden its growth! (3:5-9). There is no mention here of 
a Cephas-party or a Christ-party (1:12). Perhaps the 
Cephas-party was only a small minority of Jewish Chris- 
tians or of ultraconservatives who clung to the old original 
Palestinian outlook in theology and church practice. 
Perhaps—we do not know—the Christ-party were those 
who wanted to solve all problems by ignoring them, as if 
lovalty to Christ (as they themselves interpreted it!) was 
to be the end of all differences over baptism, Scripture 
interpretation, or whatever led to disagreement among 
Christians. 

Then Paul suddenly changes the figure—as he often 
does! Now it is not a garden but a house (3:10-15), or 
perhaps a temple (3:16 f.), a building which is threatened 
with fire and must have both a firm foundation (Paul’s 
work) and a sound superstructure (the work of others, 
including Apollos). The record of Hellenistic temples 
destroyed by fire is quite appalling: the apostle was using 
a vivid figure which his readers would understand. In 
fact, neither Apollos nor Paul is important; thev are 
mere agents, workmen, employed by God; though ‘“mas- 
ter-builders” (verse 10), it is only their employment 
by God that entitles them to be viewed as his fellow 
workmen (verse 9). 

The rest of chapter 3 and all of chapter 4 is an em- 
phatie reiteration of this appeal: The world’s wisdom is 
folly in God’s sight (3:19). The fellow laborers (the 
apostles) are only stewards of God’s mysteries (4:1), 
and can claim nothing in their own right. Their only duty 
is to be faithful and trustworthy (verse 2). Instead of 
Paul and Apollos being lords over God’s heritage, they 
are like men Jed in chains to be put to death (verse 9)! 
And—as far as the Corinthians are concerned—Paul at 
least is no party chief, but the “father in Christ Jesus” 
of the whole church there. On such a note he concludes 








the opening section (chapters 1 through 4), wh 
most difficult part of the whole epistle. 

From this vantage point, and with the pri 
ready established, Paul takes up one by one the 
presented by the church at Corinth. First, th 
scandalous case of incest (chapter 5). Paul eve 
izes a church court to deal with the offender, w! 
excommunicated (i.e., if guilty; verses 3-5). ‘J 
tians at Corinth are not to resort to civil courts 
6). Then he takes up the larger question of m 
celibacy in view of the speedy coming of the e1 
age, with related problems of asceticism and re 
of marriage vows or obligations (chapter 7). ; 

Then comes the question of eating food which . 
offered to idols and afterwards sold in the 
(chapter 8) and that of the rights of the Apost! 
for support—the question of idol-meat runs thi 
section also (chapter 9) and the following (10:1 
11:1), which deals also with the sacraments o 
and the eucharist. 

Then come the “traditions” of public worship, 
of women at public worship and the covering 
heads, the proper observance of the Lord’s Su; 

2-34). (Paul’s “traditions” were ethical, not th 
in II Thessalonians 2:15; 3:6; here they con 
ship.) 

The question of spiritual gifts, especially spea 
tongues, comes next (12:1 through 14:40, incl 
great paean of Christian love in chapter 13) 
the problem of the resurrection (chapter 15) 
concluding practical matters (chapter 16, espe 
“contribution for the saints” at Jerusalem). ; 

Probably no epistle brings us closer to Paul’ 
day teaching, guidance, or pastoral counseling o 
verts. The whole epistle is dominated by the | 
spirit disclosed in the opening chapters (1 th 
The church’s problems vary from age to age 
principles upon which, and the spirit in which 
to be solved remain the same. They are the pri 
the spirit of the First Epistle to the Corinthia 
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From Barbarians to Christians 


A REPRINT 


The barbarians of the present day are naturally sav- 
age in their habits, and as long as they sacrifice to their 
idols they rage furiously against each other and cannot 
bear to be a single hour without weapons. But when 
they hear the teaching of Christ, forthwith they turn 
from fighting to farming, and instead of arming them- 
selves with swords extend their hands in prayer. In a 
word, instead of fighting each other, they take up arms 
against the devil and the demons, and overcome them 
by their self-command and integrity of soul. These facts 
are proof of the Godhead of the Saviour, for He has 
taught men what they could never learn among the idols. 
It is also no small exposure of the weakness and noth- 
ingness of demons and idols, for it was because they knew 
their own weakness that the demons were always setting 
men to fight each other, fearing lest, if they ceased from 
mutual strife, they would turn to attack the demons 
themselves. For in truth the disciples of Christ, in- 
stead of fighting each other, stand arrayed against 
demons by their habits and virtuous actions, and chase 
them away and mock at their captain the devil. Even in 


youth they are chaste, they endure in times 
and persevere in toils. When they are insulted, 
patient, when robbed they make light of it, and 
lous to relate, they make light even of dea 
and become martyrs of Christ—From The J) 
of the Word of God, by St. Athanasius. 


Something Dependable 


Our theology is certain because it places us 
ourselves; I do not need to rely upon my 
my senses, and my doing; but I rely upon 
promise and truth which never deceive—Mart 
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Ir way to the better there be, it exacts a fi 
the worst—Thomas Hardy. 
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“The Bible,” says Karl Barth, “gives to every man and to every era such answers to their quesiions as they 
deserve.” In the Adult Bible Course, ADULT TEACHE R and Adult Student are seeking to point the way to more 
thorough Bible study, knowing that wherever the Bible is allowed to speak to men and women a fundamental 
change takes place in their lives. Help your students th is quarter by introducing them to good books on Paul. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


After reading carefully through the materials in this 
magazine and in Adult Student, take your Bible and read 
Acts 18:1-18 and then II Corinthians 6:14 through 7:1, 
then I Corinthians, then II Corinthians 10 through 13, 
and finally II Corinthians 1 through 9 omiting 6:14 
through 7:1. By doing this you will have a clearer picture 
of the actual chronology of these writings of Paul to the 
church in Corinth. A portion of this material you will 
not be dealing with until next week, but vou will be able 
to teach both lessons better if you familiarize yourself 
with all of it. 

The purpose of this lesson will be to bring increased 
understanding, appreciation, and devotion to the letters 
of Paul to the Corinthians, and keener insight into the 
value of Paul’s spiritual and inspired writing for us today. 

You may begin this class session by asking some of the 
following rather provocative questions: What are some 
of our problems today similiar to those of the Christians 
at Corinth to whom Paul wrote? Would it be easier to be 
a Christian today here or in Paul’s day in Corinth? What 
was it about Corinth that made being a Christian so 
difficult? Are there any circumstances under which a 


person cannot be a Christian? Let us see the circum- 
stances under which Paul started the Christian church 
in Corinth. 

I. The Church at Corinth 

A Report: The teacher may have assigned to a class 
member the responsibility of bringing in a report on the 
origin of the church in Corinth. This material can be 
found primarily in Acts 18:1-18. Additional insights can 
be gathered from certain statements by Paul found in 
these letters. Laymon has an interesting paragraph or 
two about Corinth in his discussion in Adult Student. 
The class should be reminded that Paul was in Corinth 
when he wrote the letters we studied last week, I and 
II Thessalonians. If a special assignment has not been 
made, then the teacher can furnish this background. 

II. The Letters to the Chureh at Corinth 

The teacher may say: “We have seen how the Chris- 
tian church got its start in Corinth, but after Paul left 
that city this young group of Christians had a rocky road 
to travel. Even the leaders became confused. Paul, hear- 
ing of their problems, wrote to them.” Then may follow 
such questions as these: 

1. How many letters did Paul write to the Corinthians? 
By looking at our New Testament how many does it 
seem there were? How many do our New Testament 
scholars say are included in I and II Corinthians? 
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2. If there are four letters here, why aren’t they sep- 
arated as such in the Scriptures? How do you imagine 
they got out of place as to the chronology of their writ- 
ing? Does it make any difference? Why not? 

3. Where do we find what seems to be actually the first 
letter Paul wrote to the Corinthians? Why do we think 
this section of chapter 6 of II Corinthians is first? What 
is the subject of this letter? Briefly what was Paul’s an- 
swer to the problem of intermarriage between Christian 
and non-Christian ? 

4. Where do we find what we believe to be Paul’s sec- 
ond letter to the church at Corinth? Why was this letter 
written? How did Paul get his information about the 
conditions of the Corinthian church? We will discuss the 
problems which called forth this letter more fully in a 
few minutes. 

5. Where do we find what we believe to be Paul’s 
third letter to this church? What is the mood of this 
letter? What is it sometimes called? Why is it called the 
“Painful Letter”? What were the circumstances which 
provoked such an outburst from Paul? 

6. What is the fourth letter-from Paul to the Corin- 
thians? Where is this to be found? What is it sometimes 
called? Why is it known as the “Joyful Letter’? Where 
was Paul when he wrote it? What had happened to 
change his mood so completely ? 

Ill. Church Problems at Corinth 

The teacher may say: “As we started this discussion 
we saw that the problems facing the people of Corinth 
were little different from our problems today. There were 
jealousies, rivalries, selfishness, immorality, and problems 
concerning marriages and civil affairs leading to lawsuits. 
Paul tries to help in all of these so that the spirit of 
Christ might prevail.” 


1. Let a member of the class read [ Corinthi 
17. What seems to be the problems dealt with he 
was Apollos? Who was Cephas? Have you ev« 
modern church act that way? What is wrong 
church is divided? What is Paul’s advice? Do 9 
he is right? Read I Corinthians 1:30-31. 

2. What was the marriage problem faced by 
rinthians? Was Paul opposed to marriage? Did | 
low opinion of marriage? Listen to Laymon’s 
concerning this: “Paul does not take a low viey 
riage. One who regarded the body as the temple 
spirit and who used marriage as a symbol oi 


union with the church could not regard marriag’ 


Nor did he.” Do you agree with this stateme: 
then, did Paul give such advice about marriag¢ 
he give the same advice today? What was at 
of what Paul was saying? Do you think he wa 
emphasizing self-control in the interest of 
purpose’? 

3. Read I Corinthians 11:17-26. What pictur 
get from this account? Does it sound like a ( 
procedure to you? Do we ever carry on church 
just as unchristian a way? When? What did P 


to say to the Corinthians about this? Read I Co: 


11:27-34. 

4. Read I Corinthians 12 and 13. What is Pa 
here to the people of Corinth? Is Paul right 
that there is a use for all of our gifts? Have y 
God’s use for yours? Do you agree that the gift 
which anyone can have, is the greatest of all gift 
Do we have this gift? Does it permeate all that 


Assignment: Suggest to the members of the c! 


they read their lesson material found in Adult 
and also II Corinthians. 





A Competent and Reverent Scholarship .. . 


Dr. Frevertck C. Grant (see “Biblical Interpreta- 
tions”), professor of biblical theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, is one of America’s 
leading scholars of the Bible. He is scheduled to write the 
“Biblical Interpretations” for the Adult Bible Course 
during the next six months. 

For these and other reasons, Dr. Grant’s new book will 
prove interesting to readers of ApuLrt Teacuer. But the 
book will prove especially helpful in teaching the Adult 
Bible Course this year; for this course will deal very 
largely with the main themes which Dr. Grant treats 
thoroughly and penetratingly in his book. (An Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament ; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950; 339 pp., $3.75.) 

Dr. Grant shows how the thought of the New Testa- 
ment is rooted and grounded in the Old Testament. He 
shows how the New Testament, despite its literary and 
theological variety, has a unity in diversity. Very care- 
fully he examines the origins of the earliest Christian 
writings and brings us up-to-date on what the best 
scholarship has discovered about the making of the New 
Testament. 

Dr. Grant then makes a detailed study of such mat- 
ters as “Revelation and Seripture,” “The Doctrine of 
God,” “Miracles,” “The Doctrine of Man,” “The Doc- 
trine of Christ,” and “The Doctrine of Salvation.” 

The result of this painstaking study is a book of com- 





petent and reverent scholarship, a highly significa 


tribution to our understanding of the Scriptures, 
ence volume teachers will want to keep. 
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Jan. 21: CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE CORINTHIANS, Il 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


It may seem strange and unaccountable that the 
letters of Paul to the Corinthians should have fallen 
apart and then been put together in the wrong order, 
especially that the order of II Corinthians 1 through 
9, 10 through 13 should need to be reversed—as many 
modern scholars suggest. 

But let us consider a possible development. The ma- 
terial used was probably papyrus. A papyrus book was 
in the form of a roll made by gluing sheets of papyrus 
edge to edge. In time papyrus becomes dry and brittle. 
The letters of Paul were doubtless read and reread con- 
stantly in the Pauline churches and so became worn 
with use. These letters were probably kept in some kind 
of chest or square box, perhaps (as in ancient libraries) 
the rolls standing on end. When the time came to “edit” 
the collection of Paul’s letters (perhaps in the 90’s) 
some of them were badly worn and tattered. Taking all 
these factors into consideration, the situation seems more 
natural. 

If the “editor” found in the church book-box at 
Corinth the copies of Paul’s letters to that church; and 
if the letters we know as I Corinthians and II Co- 
rinthians 1 through 9 still had their addresses intact at 
the beginning, whereas the beginning of the letter in II 
Corinthians 10 through 13 was lost (it was usually the 
beginning and the ending of ancient books and other 
writings that suffered most from wear), then we can 
see how he happened to add chapters 10 through 13 to 
chapters 1 through 9, without regard to the chrono- 
logical order. 

The letters, or their remaining parts, were of course 
not dated. The main reason why many modern scholars 
reverse the order of chapters 1 through 9 and 10 
through 13 is the contents and tone of these two series 
of chapters. The only thing we have that corresponds 
with the “sorrowful” or “severe” letter is chapters 10 
through 13 of Epistle II. Chapters 1 through 9 are ob- 
viously joyful in tone, and contain the greathearted 
Apostle’s expression of rejoicing and relief over the recon- 
ciliation. 

The notes of disaffection and disloyalty, of partisan 
rivalry and cantankerous criticism which are echoed in 
the opening chapters of Epistle I have apparently be- 
come louder and even more discordant, in chapters 10 
through 13. What we see in modern political life, where 
men sometimes feel that they must at whatever cost find 
flaws in their opponents’ views or even their character, 
and exploit them to the advantage of their own party, 
was transferred in the ancient Corinthian church to the 
sphere of religion. This irresponsible criticism had now 
concentrated upon the character of Paul. He was 
“humble when face to face with you, but bold to you 
when I am away!” (compare II, 10:1—the words surely 
echo the opposition’s criticism). He was “weighty and 
strong” in his letters, but his “bodily presence” was 
weak and “his speech of no account” (verse 10). Even 
his quotation from Jeremiah 9:24 (I, 1:31) seems to 
have been picked out by his opponents and quoted 
against him (II, 10:17). Paul was accused of boasting. 

The rest of the Epistle (or of what remains of it, prob- 
ably almost the whole) is a ringing defense of his own 


character and career against these underhanded personal 
charges. Here Paul was put on his mettle. There is 
nothing harder for a genuinely honest, guileless man to 
do than defend himself against false charges of pride, 
deceit, commercialism, trickery, self-display, or whatever 
the enemy chooses for his barbed and_ poison-tipped 
arrows of insinuation. 

The patience, humility, and good will of Paul under 
fire are great examples to us. Again (as in I, 1:10) he be- 
gins by appealing to them to consider Christ: “1 
entreat you, by the meekness and gentleness of Christ” 
(IT, 10:1). His “boasting” of his authority is only for the 
sake of his converts (verse 8). His letters are manda- 
tory—yes—but that is what his words will be when he is 
present (verse 11). Yet his “boasting” has its limits: he 
is not so foolish as to compare himself with others, or 
them with him (verse 12). And anyway, he is boasting 
as a lover, not a rival, not an owner: “Do bear with 
me!” (11:1-3; compare what he said in I, 4:15, where 
he was their “father,” and could bid them imitate him). 
His boasting was boasting over them! He was proud of 
them, and jealous lest anyone else win them away, 
preaching “another Jesus” than the one Paul preached 
(11:4-15). In faet, he is unwilling to boast about him- 
self; but if he is driven to it, he will do so (verses 16- 
21a). 

Then follows the wonderful summary of his apostolic 
career to date—a passage (verses 216-29) which makes 
us realize how brief and sketchy an account has been 
preserved in the second half of Acts. It is like that 
famous painting, Le récit du missionaire (“The Mis- 
sionary’s Story”), where the scarred and toil-worn mes- 
senger of the Cross recounts his adventures to the soft, 
luxurious ecclesiastics lolling in the cardinal’s palace. 

If nothing else could touch the hearts of the Co- 
rinthian opposition, surely this simple catalogue of hard- 
ships, perils, and heroie encounters must have done so! 
Or, if they think he is boasting of his courage, heroic 
endurance, triumphant successes, then let them listen 
to this: “If I must boast [they have driven him to it!], 
I will boast of the things that show my weakness. . . . 
God ... knows that I do not lie. . . . I was let down in 
a basket through a hole in the wall, and escaped.” 
(11:30-33.) Could there be a more ignominious exit for a 
bold and boastful man? Who can ever point the finger of 
scorn at Paul now, after he has added such an incident 
to his list of exploits? 

Or, once more, if they think he claimed too lightly 
to speak by revelation and to possess “the mind of 
Christ” (TI, 2:6-16), let them know what he was talking 
ahout! He did have visions and revelations, not only at 
his conversion but later (12:1-4). But even of this he 
does not boast, though he feels himself almost a dual 
personality (verse 5), a bit of personal psychology that 
throws some light upon Romans 7. He does not boast, for 
the “abundance of revelations” was balanced by a 
“thorn ... in the flesh” (growing blindness? weak eye- 
sight? fever? epileptic attacks?—all these have been 
suggested), which God gave him to keep him humble 
(verses 6-10). 

Finally, do they question that he is really an apostle? 
(compare I, 1:12-17; 4:8-21). “Let me remind you,” he 
replies, “that you have forced this boasting upon me!” 
(compare verses 11-13). The “signs of a true apostle” 
have not been lacking in his case: “signs and wonders 
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and mighty works.” We wish we knew more about these 
miracles or “signs that attended” the preaching of the 
word (compare Mark 16:20), though the Book of Acts 
recounts a fair number of them. 

The rest of the epistle deals with his prospective third 
visit, and warns them to be ready to meet him (see 
expecially 12:19-21; 13:5-10). 

Of course we wish to know how Paul’s severe letter 
was received and what effect it had upon his friends, 
some loyal, some disloyal, in Corinth. Fortunately, we 
have still one more of these letters, presumably the 
fourth, in II Corinthians 1 through 9. It is the “joyful” 
letter. In it he bares his very heart (compare 6:11-13; 
7 :2-4). His severe reproof and his “boastful” self-defense 
(chapters 10 through 13) have produced the proper and 
desired effect. The reconciliation is complete. 

Although Paul has been “so utterly, unbearably 
crushed” that he even despaired of life itseli—see Acts 
19:23 through 20:1 for the inglorious close of his three- 
year mission in Ephesus—their reconciliation with him 
has restored his soul (II, 1:3-22). He has not come to 
visit them at once, as he originally planned and was eager 
to do, but has stayed on at Troas and then in Macedonia 
(2:12 f.); the reason is that he wanted to spare them 
the pain of another visit (1:23 through 2:1). 

Noble Paul! He can even say he forgives all whom they 
forgive (2:10), and that whatever he has forgiven—if 
there was anything to forgive!—it was “for your sake 
in the presence of Christ.” Can there be truer forgive- 
nexs?—not to “forgive and forget,” but not even to know 
whether or not there was anvthing to forgive! That is 
where Paul most resembles Christ, and where the real 
Christian comes closest to his Master. (Some people won- 
der if Paul really knew much about Jesus and his life, 
character, and teaching. But one must be blind to the 
transformation of human character not to see what has 
happened to Paul. Where did he learn this incomparable 
spirit of forgiveness if not from the Gospel, the teaching, 
the character of Jesus?) 

Next he chides them, half-seriously: Do you think I 
am beginning to boast again (3:1)? Then there follows 
what some have called a digression on “The Glory of the 
Ministry” (3:1 through 6:10). Our confidence is not 
self-confidence, but is rooted in our calling as ministers 
of a new covenant (3:4-6), the new covenant of the life- 
giving Spirit, where the law is written not on tablets of 
stone but on men’s hearts. (Compare Jeremiah 31:33. It 
is almost an ordination sermon on this text.) The glory 
is the glory of the Lord; though Moses’ face shone when 
he came down from Mt. Sinai after receiving the Law 
(3:7, 13; see Exodus 34:29-35), that glory was transient, 
and was only a reflection of the glory of the Lord. 

But the Christian’s glory is permanent, since we are 
to be “changed into” the likeness (3:18; 4:6). True, we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels. (4:7—like Gideon’s 
torches inside pitchers? See Judges 7:16-21. One can 
almost translate, as Adolf Deissmann wanted to, “on 
potsherds,” i.e., the law written on broken pieces of pot- 
tery, which were the writing material of the very poor.) 
But “the transcendent power belongs to God and not 
to us.” We may be afflicted—but it is only for a time, and 
does not really mean our affliction anyway: it is the 
“death of Jesus” manifested in us, so that his life may 
also be made manifest (4:8-12). 

It is clear that Paul’s view of life and death is essen- 
tially mystical. To live is Christ, to die is gain (compare 
Philippians 1:21). As we shall see in studying Romans, 
this is the very heart of Paul’s great theological doctrine 





of the Christian’s death and burial with Chri 
rection with Christ, new life in Christ. It is 
grounded upon deep personal experience, not uj 
lation or even upon biblical exegesis—instead, 
gesis guided and interpreted the experience. 1 
of it is the profound conviction set forth in 4:18 
the rest of the “sermon” (5:1 through 6:10 
elaboration. If the eternal realities are “wnse¢ 
clearly we must walk by faith, not by sight (5:7 
inspires the Christian missionary and apostle is 
sonal ambition but the love of Christ which 
(verse 14). And if the principle is really sound | 
then even Christ must be viewed, not from 3 
point of view but from the divine viewpoin 
16-21). 

Paul does not minimize his knowledge of the 
Jesus, as some people argued a generation ago. 
rect. translation of “after the flesh” is clearly 
human point of view” (see The Revised Stand 
sion). And what does the divine view disclose? 
Christ God was at work, reconciling the world t: 
(not Christ was reconciling God to us!). And ou 
We are “ambassadors for Christ”! Come whate, 
no affliction or hardship (6:1-10) can rob us of 
true pride and glory, the glory of the “iministr 
ciliation,” shared with Christ and with God! 
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Paul’s Practice 


Many moderns have so disliked Paul that 
not realize that many of his contemporaries /o, 
He is not infrequently pictured as a fanatic inca 
feeling or eliciting affection. The letters not on! 
justify such a picture; they give just the opp: 
pression. One who reads them with this particul 
in mind will be amazed at the number and e: 
the passages concerned entirely with expressing 
own feelings toward his churehes—whether 0! 
solicitude when they were being tried, of g1 
their failures or sufferings, or of joy over their t1 
In his exhortation, “Love one another with 
affection. . . . Rejoice with those who rejoice, w« 
those who weep” (Rom. 12:10, 15), there is e\ 
son to believe Paul was but preaching what 
practiced. And no one would have been able 
I Cor. 13 who had not himself walked in tha 
excellent way.”—From Chapters in a Life of | 
John Knox; 1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Faith of the New Testament 


Primitive Christianity took sin seriously, 
was not the last word. God took it seriously, 
doing something about it. And if God was engagé 
conflict, there could be no doubt of the outcom: 
men could not do, in their impotence (the cons 
of the very sin that infected them!), God would 
was already doing, in Christ, to redeem and res 
is this faith, and this faith-inspired hope or co! 
that throbs at the heart of every book of the New 
ment—From An Introduction to New Te 
Thought, by Frederick C. Grant; 1950; Al 
Cokesbury Press. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Possibly the finest presentation of this lesson will be 
to read or have read a number of passages from II Corin- 
thians and discuss these. To do this vou will want to 
read carefully again the “Painful Letter” (II Corinthians 
10 through 13). Then read the “Joyful Letter” (II Co- 
rinthians I through 9 except for 6:14 through 7:1). 
Select the portions which will prove most helpful to 
your class. The sections discussed below may or may not 
be the ones vou will want to use. In reading most of 
these passages, it is well to point out before the reading 
the things to be looking for in the passage. After the 
reading there should be a discussion of the meaning and 
implications of that which has been read. 

Our purpose is to help members of the class learn to 
love the writings of Paul to the Corinthians and to 
accept the teachings of these letters for their own living. 

You could introduce this lesson with words such as are 
found at the beginning of the material for this Sunday 
in Adult Student: “The essential significance of I Corin- 
thians is that we find here a church in the throes of 
discovering what it meant to be a Christian. Jesus had 
bequeathed to his followers a gospel and an experience 
of his living presence but no blueprints of conduct, no 
hook of rules for daily life. The gospel needed to be in- 
terpreted and applied. It was the genius of Paul that 
he possessed practical judgment as well as burning spir- 
itual zeal. He made a realistic approach to problems of 
Christian living and he was able to convey it to others.” 

I. Two Practical Problems 

The teacher may say: “One of the faseinatingly prae- 
tical problems that Paul takes up is concerning the wav 
women should wear their hair and concerning the wear- 
ing of a veil. Let us turn to I Corinthians 11:6-16 and 
read it.” 

1. Do you know any ehurch which still demands that 
a woman’s head be covered when she enters the church? 
The Catholic Church does. Do you think this is an im- 
portant matter? Is it something we should follow? Why 
don’t we? What was Paul’s purpose in giving this ad- 
vice? Why did he oppose short hair? What did it sym- 
bolize to the people of Corinth? Was Paul right in taking 
the stand he did on this? Should we still follow Paul’s 
advice on this question today? Why not? 

2. Another practical problem of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians was concerning meat that had heen sacrificed to 
idols. Who will tell us the diffieulty this involved? What 
was Paul’s answer to this dilemma? Do you think he 
showed practical judgment in his answer? 

II. Paul Proclaims the Resurrection 

To every person who lives long the question of im- 
mortality becomes an important one. Doubts may some- 
times arise in the mind of even the staunchest Christian, 
so it is no wonder the new Christians of Corinth were 
debating this question. 

1. What is Paul’s answer to those who say there is no 
resurrection? What do you think of his argument when 
he savs: “Now if Christ is preached as raised from the 
dead, how can some of you say that there is no resur- 
rection of the dead? But if there is no resurrection of 
the dead, then Christ has not been raised; if Christ has 
not been raised, then our preaching is in vain and your 
faith is in vain.” (I Corinthians 15:12-15.) 

2. Another question raised by some of the Corinthians 
was concerned with the nature of the body after death. 


What was Paul’s answer to this problem? What were 
the things emphasized by Paul concerning life after 
death? Read I Corinthians 15:35-58. 

Ill. The Painful Letter 

1. In the lesson last week we spoke of the “Painful 
Letter.” Which letter was this? Where is it to be found? 
What is the purpose of it? What characteristics of Paul 
do we find portrayed in this epistle? 

2. Is it possible for a man to boast in the spirit of 
humility? (See Grant.) Why was Paul boasting? About 
what does he boast? Read II Corinthians 11. How do 
you imagine the Corinthians felt when they heard this 
part of the letter read? What does Paul say happened 
to him that he might not be too elated? Do we know 
what his “thorn in the flesh” was? Did Paul turn this 
into a blessing? How? Can we turn our “thorns in the 
flesh” into blessings? How? 

IV. The Joyful Letter 

The teacher may say: 1. “According to the present 
order of II Corinthians, it seems that Paul’s last writing 
to that church was one of defense and condemnation.” Is 
this actually the last letter written? What is? Where is 
this found? (II Corinthians 1 through 9 omitting 6:14 
through 7:1.) 

2. What had happened after Paul sent the “Painful 
Letter” to the Corinthians? Can you imagine Paul’s 
anxiety as he awaits a reply? What did he do? What 
was his feeling when he met Titus, his letter carrier, in 
Macedonia? What news did Titus bring? What was 
Paul’s immediate reaction? 

3. Then the teacher may want the class to read the 
first several chapters of II Corinthians, and discuss the 
passages which appeal most to vou. You will feel the 
exaltation of Paul’s spirit as you read. Although this 
section lacks the continuity of ideas found in some of 
Paul’s writings, it contains a continuity of joy which 
sometimes is more important. 

4. In the heart of this letter of joy, we find Paul’s sharp 
mind at its best as he deals with the question of vie- 
torious suffering. Read II Corinthians 4:7 though 6:10. 
Why does Paul say we suffer? Do you think he is right 
in attributing it to the fact that our bodies are “earthen 
vessels”? What does Paul say happens as this earthen 
body is decaying? What effect does life after death have 
upon our present suffering? What does Paul mean when 
he declares (II Corinthians 4:10) that our suffering can 
be an occasion for serving God? Do you agree with 
Paul’s concept of victorious suffering? Do you have the 
qualities that would enable you to turn suffering into 
something by which vou could glorify God? 

The teacher may say: “It is interesting to note that 
before closing this ‘Joyful Letter’ Paul has much to say 
about a collection for the Christians at Jerusalem (II 
Corinthians 7 and 8). Someone has said Paul includes 
twenty reasons for giving, in this passage. Let us read 
it and see how many ean be discovered.”” What do you 
think of Paul’s motivations for giving? Are they still 
valid today? 

Conclusion: You may want to summarize the content 
of the four letters to the Corinthians and the beauty 
and truth they have for us today. 

Assignment: Ask class members to study their lessons 
in Adult Student and Paul’s letter to the Galatians. 
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WHEN our Lord Jesus Christ said, “Repent ve... ,” 


he meant to sav that our whole life should be re- 
pentance.—Martin Luther. 
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Jan. 28: THE LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Thus far, the letters of Paul we have been studying 
were all occasioned by crises. One regrets the crises, but 
is thankful that they led to such superb writings as the 
letters to the Christians in Thessalonica and Corinth. The 
next in the series was also the result of a crisis, perhaps 
the most severe of all. 

The Galatian Christians were originally pagans, not 
Jews, just as were the Christians in Thessalonica and 
Corinth; though in both of the latter, and probably also 
in Galatia, there was to be found a scattering of Jews. 
By the middle of the first century, Jews were to be found 
throughout the whole civilized world. To the best of our 
knowledge, the Galatians had been evangelized by Paul 
and Barnabas on their first “missionary journey.” 

Such an incident as that at Lystra (14:8-18) was a 
typical and characteristic episode in the Gentile mission, 
and is full of the atmosphere of Hellenistic religious his- 
tory. If Paul was astonished that the new converts were 
quickly turning from the Gospel (Galatians 1:6), we are 
surely entitled to be surprised that Paul expected any- 
thing else. 

The Galatians had for centuries been rooted and 
grounded in paganism, with elaborate rules, rites, and 
tabus controlling their relations with their gods, the 
wicked archontes, the “elemental spirits (stoicheia) of 
the universe” (4:3, 9). (The “simple” pagan, “suckled 
on a creed outworn,” is a modern fiction, dating from the 
eighteenth century: paganism is always complicated and 
full of abstruse rules, with no reasons given!) For such 
persons to be converted, baptized, started on the Chris- 
tian way, and then left more or less to their own devices 
(though they did have “teachers” of their own, 6:6)— 
what else could be expected than that they would easily 
succumb to the lure of a reactionary “gospel” which 
provided more and stricter rules for their observance! 

It is sometimes thought that the Judaizers went out 
after the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15) had taken place. 
If so, they broke the terms of the agreement then 
reached (verses 28-29; the decree appears to have dealt 
only with Gentile Christians living among Jews, and 
they were not to be required to keep any more of the 
Law than was required of the gerim or resident foreigners 
in Leviticus 17:10-16). But the chronology of Acts is 
obscure and very difficult to fit into that of Paul’s epistles 
(which are the primary documents, written perhaps 40 
to 45 years earlier). It may be that the Apostolic Council 
took place some time after the Galatian crisis. In fact, 
as John Knox has recently argued (in his Chapters in a 
Life of Paul, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950), the 
Council may have taken place a long time after the 
date assigned it by Luke. 

In any event, it is better to study Galatians by itself, 
without reference to the decision of the Council. If any- 
thing, the Galatian crisis was probably part of the back- 
ground of the Council, rather than the reverse. 

Paul’s mind is full of his burning subject before he 
puts pen to paper, or starts dictating (the concluding 
paragraph may be the only part of the letter in his own 
handwriting: see 6:11-18). Once more he has been de- 
scribed by his enemies as a deluded, self-appointed 
“apostle” with no standing in the church at large or in 


the mother church at Jerusalem. And so as 
his greeting with the usual words, “Paul an a] 
immediately throws in a powerful parenthesis: 
men nor through man, but through Jesus ( 
God the Father, who raised him from the dea: 

This point, “Where did Paul get his gospel 
he must deal with at once! (See 1:11 through 
even going on to 2:21. Compare the similar q 
Mark 6:2.) Nor does he mention by name ! 
workers—not this time: Paul will bear the bru 
attack, and so he says only “and all the bret 
are with me” (1:1-2). 

His first problem is (as it had been at Co 
defend his own apostleship. And he does so, nv 
vancing personal claims or citing his success 
the achievements of his career, but by centeri 
thing in the truth of the gospel with which h« 
commissioned (1:7-9, 11-17; compare II Corint 
1 through 12:13). It is not his gospel but Christ 

If the false emissaries who are troubling the 
think to claim special prerogatives for then 
representatives of the Jewish Christians of Pal 
the original apostles), and so to discredit Pau! 
making a mistake. The Gospel is not his or | 
the Jerusalem church’s, but God’s message to 
Naturally the question of Paul’s authority, o1 
sion, leads to the subject of his conversion. 
called and set apart, like an Old Testament 
before he was born (Galatians 1:15), and in 
God revealed his Son to him (“in” him is « 
lating); and the purpose of this revelation «i 
was to make him a preacher of the Gospel 
Acts 22:17-21). 

The purpose of Paul’s conversion and callin; 
merely for the enjoyment of a state of salvatior 
on his own part, but for the proclamation t: 
indeed to the whole world—of the gospel of rec: 
(compare II Corinthians 5:17-20). There w: 
self-centered about Paul’s religion, in spite of h 
tendency to introspection, even to introversion 
mattered was the divine purpose. 

The account that follows of his relations 
Jerusalem church (let us forget, for the mon 
15) is designed to show (a) his entire indepe 
these older apostles, (b) their recognition of t! 
and genuineness of his apostleship, (c) his gla 
ation with them—as an equal (2:9-10), (d) his 
fearless and uncompromising rebuke of Peter’s 
at Antioch (2:11 ff.). 

This last point is not irrelevant, nor is it m¢ 
sonal, as some think! If Paul had not been rec: 
an apostle by Peter and the others, or if he h: 
his apostleship from them, by their appoint 
could never have stood up and rebuked th 
apostle “to his face,” even had he “stood con: 
So simply does Paul run over these events of! 
ago—perhaps almost twenty years ago—tha 
ahead of his story (2:3-5 or its equivalent mig 
have come in after 2:10, some say); and it is 
where the rebuke addressed to Peter ends, v 
2:14 or 16 or 17 or 21. 

This running ahead of his story is charact 
Paul’s style, i.e., of his mind. He writes so fast, 
fast, or dictates so fast, that no copyist, or eve 
pen, could keep up with him! (The text of 2 
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The Conversion of Saul. (From Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions.) 


volved, but the context demands that we read, “Titus 
... Was not compelled to be circumcised,” and “to whom 
we did not yield submission .. .” Acts 16:3 has nothing 
to do with the case: Timothy was not Titus, and the 
whole point of view of Acts is non-Pauline, pro-Jerusalem, 
and blissfully unaware of the old, half-forgotten con- 
troversies of the 40’s and 50’s.) 

The central section of the Letter to the Galatians 
(chapters 3 and 4) is, next to Romans, Paul’s strongest 
affirmation of salvation by faith only, apart from works 
of the Law—which was destined to be the great Reforma- 
tion principle of Martin Luther. Galatians has often been 
called the Christian “Declaration of Independence” or 
“Magna Charta” or “Charter of Freedom” or even “Bill 
of Rights.” But it is not the whole gospel—not even the 
whole gospel according to Paul—and we must beware of 
taking a great central affirmation for the whole message. 

Paul’s main problem was this: (a) God gave the Law, 
through Moses—therefore it was of divine origin; (b) but 
the Law was only transient, and (c) it could never make 
anyone righteous, i.e., save him, even supposing (what is 
impossible) that he should observe it perfectly. At the 
same time, or rather long before, (d) God had made a 
promise to Abraham, and through him to his (spiritual) 
descendants that they should be saved; since Abraham 
lived by faith, not by the Law (which had not yet been 
given), and was even called “the father of the faithful” 
(Le., the believing, those who have faith), it is clear that 
the fulfillment of the promise is dependent upon faith, 
not upon the fulfillment of the requirements of the Law. 
Now as a matter of fact, (e) salvation has actually come, 
through Christ, entirely apart from works of the Law 
(.e., works done in obedience to the Law). You Gentile 





Christians in Galatia certainly ought to realize this! 
Therefore, (f) the whole plan of God is clear from both 
ancient Scripture and present experience: salvation is 
obtained through faith, not through the observance of 
days, months (4:10), sacrifices, tabus, and other things 
laid down in the ancient Law, and now laid upon the 
Galatians by the legalistic perfectionists who are “un- 
settling” them (5:12). 

The involved allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Testament found in this section is quite dismaying to 
some readers; but if one bears in mind this simple out- 
line of Paul’s thought, just given, the arguments will fall 
in place. Paul is proving from Scripture that salvation 
by faith is the plan of God, not salvation by obedience 
to the Jewish Law. 

Finally, in chapters 5 and 6, Paul shows the practical 
application of this principle. The opponents of the “re- 
ligion of the Spirit” have always maintained—in all ages, 
in all religions—that it leads to lax morals, loose behavior, 
and antinomian thinking. Here Paul guards the principle 
of freedom (5:1, 13), but insists that if one follows the 
Spirit’s guidance he will not fall into lawless behavior. 
“Walk by the Spirit, and do not gratify the desires of 
the flesh” (5:16). For the Spirit’s requirements are not 
less but rather more than those of the Law. 

This principle is like Jesus’ summary of the Law in 
one word, “Love” (Mark 12:29-31). Is it a dangerous 
thing to entrust the whole moral life to one motive, to 
bring the whole Law (i.e., the totality of one’s obligation) 
under one principle? Of course; but the result, if 
achieved, so far surpasses the goal of a life of slavish 
obedience that the two cannot be compared. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The Book of Galatians is a magnificent letter which 
you must make come alive for your class. Paul is writing 
in a white heat of passion and his ideas, pouring out one 
upon another, create one of the great books of all time. 
If at the first part of the period you can help the class 
understand the conditions under which it was written, 
then it will be well to read with students this Book of 
Galatians. Stop to discuss points of special interest. 

This lesson will be successful if the members of your 
class catch Paul’s great certainty of the validity of faith 
in Christ as the road to the Kingdom, and find in this 
Book of Galatians a map to help walk this road. 

The teacher may begin with a discussion built around 
the following questions: Augustine once said to “Love 
God and do as you please.” What did Augustine really 
mean? Is the law of love enough for a Christian? Is it 
necessary for us to have some rules and laws besides? 
Do most churches think so? What has been our church’s 
policy about setting up rules and laws for each member 
to follow? Do you think we follow Paul’s idea in our 
church? In which Jetters does he deal primarily with the 
question of faith versus law? 

I. The Galatian Churches 

The teacher may say: “Paul preached to the Galatians 
on his first missionary journey and always felt a keen 
interest in these churches. Another time he had visited 
them and in speaking to them refers to them as ‘my 
little children.’ ” Then he may ask: 

1. Do you remember why Paul happened to be in 
Galatia on his first visit? Do we know what his illness 
was? Why has malaria been suggested as a possibility? 
Why have some thought it was an eye condition? 

2. What was the crisis that developed which called 
forth the writing of this letter to the Galatians? Were 
most of the Christians in these churches of Jewish origin? 
What were they? Had they fulfilled the Jewish require- 
ments? Why had they not? 

3. Who were the persons who were stirring up dissent 
within the church? Why were they doing this? Were 
they sincere? Were they right? If their idea had pre- 
vailed, what effect might it have had upon the history 
of Christianity? 

4. Do you remember the Jerusalem Council which dealt 
with this problem? (See Acts 15.) What was the decision 
of that body? Why had the question been raised again? 
Why did some Galatians take the viewpoint that the 
requirements of the Jewish law must be fulfilled? 

5. What is the basic issue involved in this discussion? 
Isn’t it the question of what makes one a Christian? 
What does Paul say makes one a Christian? What does 
he mean by faith? Laymon gives a good definition of 
Paul’s use of the term “faith” which vou may want to 
read to the class. “Faith here means the surrender of 
one’s life to Christ, the dedication of one’s will and the 
consecration of one’s affections to him. It is both an atti- 
tude and an act. We believe, and therefore we are new 
creations in Christ. Therefore, we engage in Kingdom 
service. In all of this we experience forgiveness and find 
our standing (justification) before God.” 

6. Why was it so important that Paul’s view and not 
that of the Judaizers win out’? What did Paul mean when 
he wrote: “O foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ was publicly portrayed 
as crucified? Let me ask you only this: Did you receive 


the Spirit by works of the law, or by hearing ° 
Are you so foolish? Having been with the Spir 
now ending with the flesh?” (Galatians 3:1-3 
think his argument here was convincing? 

II. The Letter to the Galatians 

The teacher may want now to have the clas 
open their Bibles to the Book of Galatians a1 
in the light of the foregoing discussion. It should 
that the introduction is usually short as Pat 
into the subject immediately. These are the 
tions of the book which should be noted. Afte: 
chapters 1 and 2, the following questions may | 

1. In chapters 1 and 2 where Paul points out 
call to apostleship which has been attacked by 
izers, What is Paul’s defense? When does he s: 
called to his apostleship? By whom was he cal 
has recognized his position of leadership? By 
was his position certified? Did Paul consider h 
of the lesser apostles? Why not? 

2. Read chapters 3 and 4 in which Paul defe: 
tion by faith alone as fully scriptural and ther 
you think Paul is right in proclaiming that sa 
by faith? Why cannot one find salvation thr: 
works or by keeping the law? Several questi 
this line are worth considering: What is the 
difference between a religion based upon fait! 
interpreted it, and one based upon an achieve! 
as keeping the law? Are there any present-da 
sions, of Christianity that have added conditi 
than simple faith in Christ to salvation? 
denominations’ differences based upon such 
To what extent does Paul rest his conclusi 
sctual experience, in his own life, and in the |i 
Galatians? Is this warranted? 

3. Read chapters 5 and 6 and follow Paul’s 
Christian ethics which arise from the indwelli 
You may then want to ask several questions 
What does Paul say are the fruits of a flesh 
What does he say are the fruits of the Spirit 
think he is right? Have you seen the result 
kinds of living? Is it true, as Paul says, tha 
what we reap? Do you think that some evil } 
by better than some good people? How does ‘ 
the judgment on the evil persons? How does | 
the good? Is this law of sowing and reaping 
aging or discouraging thing? 

Assignment: Suggest to the class that they 
lesson in Adult Student and Romans 1-7 this 
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New Book on Paul 
CHAPTERS IN A Lire oF Pact, by John Knox; 
Cokesbury Press, 1950; 168 pp., $2.50. 


This is one of the current books on the |i 
Apostle Paul that will prove very helpful for t« 
the Adult Bible Course. Dr. Knox, a forem 
Testament scholar and professor of sacred lite: 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, has 
a fresh and stimulating interpretation of the ap: 

Dr. Knox believes that “Paul in his char 
emphasis upon redemption rather than attainme 
‘grace’ rather than ‘works’ is only following wh« 
has led the way.” He differs strenuously with t! 
held by some rationalistic interpreters of Paul 
that Jesus taught one gospel and Paul another, 
came along to corrupt the simple ethical te: 
Jesus with theological speculation. 

—Wooprow 
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“The common tie of all 
churches is in Christ.” 
Within the churches of 
our century, the Living 
Christ has made Chris- 
tians troubled and rest- 
less over historic divi- 
sions. The Methodist 
Church, which sprang 
originally from _ the 
Church of England, has 
been a leader in the 
ecumenical movement. 
The General Confer- 
ence of 1948 set up a 
commission to enter 
into discussions of 
union with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church 
which has perpetuated 
the Anglican tradition 
in America. Above— 
Westminster Abbey. 
London. (Photopress.) 
At righ t—Memorial 
Chapel at Methodist As- 
sembly Grounds, Lake 
Junaluska, N. C. (Photo 


by Jerome Drown.) 





LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


The Church 


Universal 


By Melba and Lemuel Petersen 


The magnificent story of the ecu- 
menical church is to be interpreted 
to thousands of Methodists this 
month. 

To interpret this story rightly, 
teachers will need to study thor- 
oughly the materials in Adult Stu- 
dent (pages 23-34) and the articles 
in ADULT TEACHER: “Like a Mighty 
Army...” by Samuel McCrea Cavert 
(pages 2-4) and “Methodism and the 
World Church” by Charles E. Scho- 
field (pages 4-5). Teachers will find 
valuable background material also in 
the recent book, Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design (Harper and Brothers), 
which contains the studies and re- 
ports of the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches held at 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. Most Meth- 
odist pastors possess this volume. 











Jan. 7: Backgrounds 


Absorbed in our local church and community affairs, 
we American Christians are not always aware of the 
world-wide nature of the Christian Church. With the 
increased interest in missions and international affairs, 
however, we are coming to think more and more about 
the Christians of other lands. World War II made us 
more aware than ever of the world-wide fellowship 
that there is in the Church—even across enemy lines. 

With this increase in international awareness have 
come new organizational relationships between the 
churches of all lands. Some of these developments are 
expressed in the form of increased cooperation between 
the churches in doing common tasks together. Other 
aspects are expressed in the mergers of churches of like 
faith into a more inclusive fellowship. Thus, we have 
an increasing movement toward Christian unity and 
eooperation—which brings Christians of all lands closer 
together in fellowship and work. 

In the midst of renewed world conflict it is appro- 
priate that Protestants give study to the Church Uni- 
versal. This course should give us a new appreciation of 
the close ties that bind us with Christians around the 
world. This first Sunday we want to develop a_ back- 
ground of ideas that will help show something of the 
nature of Christian unity and cooperation today. 

As you prepare to teach, you might formulate a pur- 
pose for the first session. Perhaps it will be to under- 
stand the meaning of the term “ecumenical movement,” 
which is coming more and more into the language of 
American Christians. Perhaps it will be to clarify the 
idea of church unity by showing that uniformity is not 
necessary to achieve Christian unity. An inclusive state- 
ment of purpose might be: To discover that, though there 
are still many diffrences among the various churches, 
there is a church universal. It is necessary because of 
our understanding of the nature of the Church; it gives 
expression to the idea of unity without uniformity; and 
it is expressed in the growing ecumenical movement. 


OuTLINE oF PupiL’s MATERIAL 
I. Introduction: European Christians experienced a 
new unity during the recent war. 
II. The words “ecumenical” and “ecumenical move- 
ment” are defined. 

III. The churches of the second century and of the 
twentieth century are compared, showing that the 
former had an inner unity which held the whole 
world together but which was later lost with great 
consequent harm to the world. 

IV. The principle of unity without uniformity allows 
for variations in the Church Universal. 

V. The concept of the “Body of Christ” is explored. 

VI. The early Church lost its sense of inner unity 
when uniformity was compelled. 

VII. This uniformity led to the divisions which took 
place during the Reformation and which, though 
necessary, have been tragic in their multiplicity. 


Since the word “ecumenical” will be used time and 





Lemuel Petersen is director of public relations of 
the International Council of Religious Education. 
Mr. and Mrs. Petersen collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of these teaching plans. 
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William H. Temple (1881-1944), Archbishop o/ 
bury, has been described as the greatest leader of 
ant Christendom in this century and a guiding 

recent ecumenical developments. At the time of h 
he was chairman of the Provisional Committe: 


World Council of Churches. 


time again in these lessons, it might be well 
this first class session with a brief clarificatio 
word itself. The word oikumene from which 
ecumenical is derived is found frequently in 
New Testament. In the New Testament we 
word as a geographical concept when Jesus 
the good news of the Gospel shall be preached all 
world. In Greek classical times, however, the t« 
mene carried different concepts. It referred to t! 
cultural world in contrast to the barbarian pe: 
we see the word used in its cultural connotatio1 

The Roman conquerors took the word but ch 
meaning also for themselves. To them it m¢ 
Roman world and therefore gained a political 

The Christian Church of the first century be 
sciously to use the word oikumene also. To 
meant the world insofar as it was Christian. Ear 
erings of representatives from the individual 
for the purpose of developing creeds and 
standards were termed ecumenical. Though t! 
unity was later lost, the term was carried on 
group and used to refer to its own activities of! 
wide nature. Thus to a Roman Catholie an ec 
conference includes high Catholic dignitaries 
over the world with the Pope presiding. And 
Eastern church it means a gathering of Greek ( 
leaders from its own sphere of influence. 

But such limited concepts can have no plac 
world today. When we think and speak of the |} 
cal Church, we must think of it as a body ec 
of all Christians with no distinctions as to ra¢ 
or locality. 

Many individuals are afraid that a churcl 
will also mean an autocratic church with the 
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loss of many of the practices and beliefs they hold 
dear. With your group, you may want to consider the 
difference between unity and uniformity in the Ecumeni- 
cal Church. 

Your group might wish to consider why the unity of 
the early Church was lost. Are we in any danger of 
failing for the same reasons today? Through the ages 
Christians have fought other Christians for religious 
beliefs. Where there has not been actual bloodshed there 
has frequently been deep hatred and slanderous speech. 
Why have we been so intolerant where religion is con- 
cerned? Is part of the reason because of a demand for 
uniformity? Do we want others to conform to the pattern 
of belief which we have set for ourselves? Why have we 
held back and fought against church unity instead of try- 
ing to achieve it long ago? You may wish also to dis- 
cuss the first question in the pupil’s material. 

Although there have been many differences within the 
Church Universal, there have also been points at which 
all Christians could meet. The Lord’s Prayer belongs not 
to one group but to all Christians. We have the Bible, 
foundation for all our beliefs. Not all Christians repeat 
the Apostle’s Creed in their worship services but in it is 
summed up the belief of most churches, and most Chris- 
tians can use it together. There is also a great wealth of 
literature, music, and tradition that belongs to the 
Church Universal. Below are given just a few of these 
hymns and prayers familiar to Christians of every creed 
and country. The leader may want to use some of this 
material to work out a short worship service to precede 
or follow the lesson. 


Hymns 


The Protestant Church has been a singing church. 
Through the ages men have shared their thoughts and 
personal experiences of God through hymns. We may not 
be able to understand the language other men speak but 
we are united with them in singing hymns that are 
common to all. The following are only a few of the 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, from the Netherlands, is general 
secretary of the World Council of Churches. 





familiar hymns growing out of various ages and creeds 
but imbued with a common faith. 

A Mighty. Fortress Is Our God—Martin Luther, 1529 
(Lutheran). This hymn was written during the dark- 
est hour of the Protestant movement in Germany when 
Luther’s struggle against the Roman church was at its 
height. Its spirit and title are taken from Psalms 46. 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 67.) 

These Things Shall Be! A Loftier Race—John Adding- 
ton Symonds, 1880 (Anglican-Broad). The fear of pos- 
sible war was casting a terrible gloom upon England at 
the time that Symonds wrote his poem calling for a 
new and loftier race for whom war would be impossible. 
Twenty-four years after its publication it was published 
as a hymn in the English Methodist Hymn Book. Its mes- 
sage is still a challenge in the chaotic world of today. 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 512.) 

In Christ There Is No East or West—John Oxenham, 
1908 (English Congregationalist). This is a great call to 
Christian unity. It is still an ideal rather than a reality 
but an ideal toward which all who live “in Christ” 
must strive. (The Methodist Hymnal, No. 507.) 

Our God, Our Help in Ages Past—Isaac Watts, 1719 
(Dissenter, Congregationalist). This hymn is based on 
Psalms 90 which was written in a time of great national 
calamity. At the time that Watts wrote the hymn there 
was trouble in England also. An act providing for the 
suppression of Dissenters had passed the Parliament. It 
seemed likely that Catholicism would be re-established 
in England and an era of exiles and persecutions would 
return. This hymn would be especially appropriate to 
sing in connection with the third lesson when we con- 
sider the persecutions Christians have faced in the recent 
past as well as in the present time in some countries. 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 533.) 

Faith of Our Fathers—Frederick William Faber, 1849 
(Roman Catholic). Most Protestants do not realize that 
the faith referred to in this hymn is Roman Catholic. 
The martyrs referred to are not those of the very early 
days of Christianity either, but rather the persecution 
of Roman Catholics in England during the reigns of 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. Yet this hymn has 
become one of the most-loved in Protestant hymnals. 
(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 256.) 

Other familiar hymns illustrating the fact that there 
are no denominational barriers in our hymnals are: 

Love Divine, All Loves Excelling—Charles Wesley, 
1747 (Methodist). 

God of Grace and God of Glory—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, contemporary (Baptist). 

Dear Lord and Father of Mankind—John Greenleaf 
Whittier, 1872 (American Friend). 

Holy Spirit, Truth Divine—Samuel Longfellow, 1864 
(American Unitarian). 


Prayers 
The language of prayer also is universal. When man 
bares his soul to God, he can find no room for petty 
disputes and disagreements. God hears and understands 
the prayers of all people, from the most learned to the 
most simple. Selections from a few great prayers are 
given below: 


“O Lord our God, grant us grace to desire Thee with 
our whole heart; that so desiring we may seek and find 
Thee; and so finding Thee may love Thee; and loving 
Thee, may hate those sins from which Thou hast re- 
deemed us.” (Anselm, 1033-1109.) 
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The presidents of the World Council of Churches at the 
Amsterdam Assembly were: (left to right) Bishop GC. 
Bromley Oxnam (American), Dr. Marc Boegner 
(French), Archbishop S. Germanos (Greek), Dr. John 
R. Mott—Honorary President (American), Archbishop 


“As in the night beside the sea the moon sends its 
light to each man’s feet, so send Thy radiance to every 
soul and deal with us one by one in the secret places of 
our hearts.”* (Harry Emerson Fosdick, Baptist, con- 
temporary.) 


“In thy presence, our Father, our disguises and pre- 
tenses do not avail, and under the light of thy holiness 
we know ourselves for what we are, mean and petty 
creatures who seek our own in spite of our noble pre- 
tensions. Have mercy upon us. Give us the grace to see 
our faults more clearly that we may truly repent. We 
acknowledge that the world’s sin is our own, that the 
greed which we condemn when it results in obvious in- 
humanity is in our own heart; that the world is unjust 
because none of us love justice with sufficient abandon; 
that the vices of civilization are compounded of the 
lusts of all of us. Give us grace to look into our own 
hearts before we cast a stone of condemnation.” ’ (Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Evangelical and Reformed, contemporary.) 


“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; where 
there is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is doubt, faith; where there is 
despair, hope; where there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sadness, joy. O Divine Master, grant that I may 
not so much seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood as to understand; to be loved, as to love; 
for it is in giving that we receive, it is in pardoning that 
we are pardoned, and it is in dying that we are born 
to eternal life.” (St. Francis of Assisi, 1182-1226.) 


The class may wish to list other elements that all 
churches have in common. Such things as church archi- 
tecture, paintings and sculpture, and literature belong 
to all. In like manner the saints of the Church both dead 
and alive are familiar to members of all churches. There 
are such names as St. Francis of Assisi, David Living- 
stone, Jane Addams, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko 


1 From Religious Resources for Personal Living and Social Action, 
by Kirby Page, 1939; Farrar and Rinehart. Used by permission of 
Dr. Fosdick. 

2 Reprinted with some omissions from a prayer by Reinhold 
Niebuhr in Prayers for Service, edited by Morgan Phelps Noyes: 
used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publisher. 





of Canterbury (English), Archbishop Erling 
(Swedish), and Dr. Tsu-chen Chao (Chines¢ 
bishop Eidem resigned in 1950 and was suc« 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway. 





Delegates from many denominations and man) 
registered here for the First Assembly of th: 
Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948. 


Kagawa that members of every denomination y 
nize. The great preachers of the Church are 
universal. Among their number would be include 
ostom, Savonarola, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Bee 
Aside from common elements, there is a 
doctrine on which all churches are founded. T} 
tian Church is unique. There has never been 
like it in any of the other religions of the world. 
of the Church is the communion of the saints, 1 
of those now living and those dead. There i 
versal institution embracing all the members, 
communion does have reality as witnessed 
Christians who have found help and comfort 
lowship with other Christians throughout the 
Your group may wish to consider some of th 
mon doctrines here reviewed in very brief form 
information could be obtained from an encyclo; 
religion, probably under the title Christianity. 
The common tie of all churches is in Chri 


‘ purposes are similar: fellowship with other C! 


worship, teaching the faith, witnessing throug! 
world, service to others. Their faith is similar 
belief in God as the creator and sustainer of 
verse, a God of love and righteousness. (2) A 
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tion of man’s sinfulness and need of salvation and the 
belief that through Christ salvation from the guilt and 
power of sin is possible for every individual. (3) God 
has supremely revealed himself through Christ and 
through the Scriptures. (4) God continues to touch 
human life, guiding and directing individuals and so- 
ciety when people respond to his will. (5) Life goes on 
forever, though changed in form. (6) There is a new 
birth, a new life for those who accept Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour and Lord. (7) As a religion of love 
Christianity unites all its members with each other and 
with their Lord in a beloved community that transcends 
all other barriers. 

Further discussion may be centered briefly on the 
various kinds of churches and denominations in your 
community. List them and discuss their peculiar char- 
acteristics. How do the churches differ? How are they 
alike? Perhaps your pastor might be invited to attend 
this session to discuss these questions. 

During this first week of January get information of 
the local observance of the Universal Week of Prayer, 
and announce it to the class. Suggest participation in 
this ecumenical event. 

Perhaps you would like to close this session with the 
following prayer: 


“O God, we pray for thy Church, which is set today 
amid the perplexities of a changing order, and face to 
face with a great new task. We remember with love the 
nurture she gave to our spiritual life in its infancy, the 
tasks she set for our growing strength, the influence of 
the devoted hearts she gathers, the steadfast power for 
good she has exerted. When we compare her with all 
other human institutions, we rejoice, for there is none 
like her. But when we judge her by the mind of her 
Master, we bow in pity and contrition. Oh, baptize her 
afresh in the lifesgiving spirit of Jesus! Grant her a new 
birth, though it be with the travail of repentance and 
humiliation. Bestow upon her a more imperious re- 
sponsiveness to duty, a swifter compassion with suffer- 
ing, and an utter loyalty to the will of God. Put upon 
her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. Help her to pro- 
claim boldly the coming of the kingdom of God and the 
doom of all that resist it. Fill her with the prophets’ 
scorn of tyranny, and with a Christlike tenderness for 
the heavy-laden and down-trodden. Give her faith to 
espouse the cause of the people, and in their hands that 
grope after freedom and light to recognize the bleeding 
hands of the Christ. Bid her cease from seeking her own 
life, lest she lose it. Make her valiant to give up her 
life to humanity, that like her crucified Lord she may 
mount by the path of the cross to a higher glory. Amen.” * 
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THROUGH all the recent storms of persecution, enemy 
occupation, war and upheaval, the Church in many 
lands has learned that its power to endure, to resist all 
temptations to lower its standard, come from the Bible. 

The Church in Germany certainly found the Bible 
to be its sheet-anchor during the period of persecution. 
From 1933 to 1938, each year the sales of the Bible ex- 
ceeded the sales of Mein Kampf by more than 200,000. 
The sale of the Bible in Germany rose from 230,000 in 
1930 to 1,120,000 in 1939—Olive Wyon, in Man’s Dis- 
“ea and God’s Design; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
isher. 


® From Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Walter Rauschen- 
busch. The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 





Jan. 14: The Search for Unity 


Last week we noted Protestantism’s division during 
and after the Reformation, and analyzed some of the 
evidences of this in our local communities. Though this 
trend continued until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, it was gradually reversed. For the last 150 years 
Protestantism has slowly been building up a climate and 
structure which makes unity and cooperation not only 
possible but also desirable. (See Adult Student.) 

Along with discussing the story of this larger search 
for unity, it may help the class to discover how American 
denominations have been seeking unity in our national 
church life. Therefore, we will review the cooperative 
organizations in which The Methodist Church and its 
official boards have been related, as well as those of many 
other communions, in relation to the story told by Macy. 

The statement of purpose for this session might be 
phrased: To build an appreciation of the long and con- 
tinuing struggle to find patterns of cooperation and 
fellowship in doing the universal work of the Church. 


OvuTLINE oF PupiL’s MATERIAL 


I. Although multiplication of denominations continued, 
it was arrested at the end of the eighteenth century. 
II]. The tide toward unity then set in, growing out of 
cooperative efforts in 
A. Bible publication and distribution 
B. Sunday school, youth, and student work 
C. The Evangelical Alliance 
D. The foreign mission movement 
III. More recent developments include 
A. The Edinburgh Conference of 1910 
B. Formation of International Missionary Council 
C. The Faith and Order movement 
D. The Life and Work movement 


As you open your ciass period you may recall that 
last week the class discussed some of the differences (as 


The Church Universal in action! The missionary carries 
the Christian message to natives in a distant part of the 
jungles of Africa. (American Bible Society Photo.) 
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well as similarities) between the churches in your com- 
munity. Your group learned that the Protestant Refor- 
mation brought many tragic divisions. 

You may then want to review the many ways in which 
Protestants gradually came together for various kinds 
of endeavors during the nineteenth century. As this early 
cooperation in various areas is discussed, you may want 
to link it with the more recent cooperation which has 
continued in these areas and in which The Methodist 
Church has engaged with other denominations. 

First, as the lesson writer points out, there was the 
American Bible Society, organized in 1816, by laymen 
of various denominations. Its purpose was to publish 
and distribute the Bible “without note or comment.” It 
was essentially a missionary organization. Because it 
did not officially represent the denominations and did not 
include clergymen, it could maintain a high degree of 
cooperation for that bitter sectarian period. 

The Bible Society, though not an official interdenomi- 
national agency in the sense that denominations name 
representatives to its governing body and control its 
policies, does include persons of nearly 50 denomina- 
tions on its Advisory Council, including those of The 
Methodist Church. Its work in the United States and 
abroad serves hundreds of missionary societies and na- 
tional church bodies. The Bible Society has published 
367,000,000 copies of the Bible during its existence; its 
average annual circulation for a recent ten-year period 
was more than 8,000,000 copies. It distributes Bibles in 
85 languages in the United States alone, and it works in 
more than 40 countries with more than 70 languages. 

So although the American Bible Society is not one 
of the official interchurch organizations, it is associated 
with Bible societies of other lands and does make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Church Universal. 

Following up the order given in the pupil’s material, 
you will next want to discuss the development of the 
Sunday school movement, youth work, and student or- 
ganizations. Although there is not time and space to 
present these as fully as the author has written about 
the development of other phases of the ecumenical move- 
ment, an equally fascinating story could be told. 

Sunday school teachers and officers in the nineteenth 
century had an enormous missionary concern. They or- 
ganized a vast lay, non-denominational movement to 
establish Sunday schools in the new frontier areas of 
this country, to improve the teaching methods and to 
provide common lesson materials which would be studied 
by all Sunday schools at the same time throughout the 
world. Institutes, conventions, and training schools were 
held in cities, counties, and states. Every four years an 
International Sunday School Convention was held. In 
1872 this convention authorized the development of the 
International Uniform Lessons, which are still used by 
church schools in more than 80 denominations. 

This movement gradually evolved in 1922 into the 
International Council of Religious Education. Along 
with 38 other denominations, the Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church has cooperated through the 
I.C.R.E. for many years in creating lesson outlines, plan- 
ning for vacation and week-day church schools, develop- 
ing programs for children, youth, adults, and families, 
setting standards and promoting summer camps and 
conferences, audio-visual aids, radio, leadership educa- 
tion, and providing the new Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. 

Last month this great enterprise became a part of 
the Division of Christian Education of the National 





John R. Mott, Methodist layman, has made si 
contributions to the ecumenical movement f« 
century. (See Adult Student, page 27.) 


Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., a 
the National Protestant Council on Higher I 
Related to it is the United Student Christi: 
cil, which is a member agency of the World 
Christian Federation, mentioned in the pupil’s 

You may next want to discuss, as does Macy 
Student, the Evangelical Alliance, founded in | 
the American Bible Society and the Sunday 
ganizations of that day, it too was nondenom 
It also had the dream of Christian unity, an 
association of men from various denomination 
them to think in terms larger than their ow 
The Evangelical Alliance was strong in this 
and led the way to the formation of federat 
councils of churches, and on a national scale 
organization of the Federal Council of the Chi 
Christ in America in 1908. 

In this, too, The Methodist Church and its r 
atives have had a significant part. The Feder 
cil’s purposes have been “united service for C] 
the world,” the promotion of the spiritual lift 
churches, and “the application of the law of ¢ 
every relation of human life.” Before entering 
tional Council of Churches, the Federal Council 
bership included denominations with more thar 
the Protestant church membership of the Unite 
as well as the United Church of Canada a1 
American branches of Orthodox churches. 

The Federal Council had close ties to th 
plenary bodies of the denominations, but becau 
functional inter-church agencies operating in ‘ 
education, missions, and other areas, the Federa 
cil’s main endeavors were limited to evangelisi 
service and action, and similar concerns. Its 
being continued in the National Council. 

Following Macy’s lead, we come now to cons 
growth of foreign missions and the important | 
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played in the developing ecumenical movement. You will 
want to review the story of the 1910 Edinburgh confer- 
ence and the organization of the International Mission- 
ary Council in 1922. 

Preceding this world body for the coordination of 
Protestant missions was the formation of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America in 1893, in which 
most of the foreign mission bodies of United States and 
Canada cooperated until it became the National Coun- 
cil’s Division of Foreign Missions. In the lands of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the islands of the Pacific 
preaching stations, schools, and hospitals have been es- 
tablished to bring the Gospel to all peoples. The Foreign 
Missions Conference has provided a channel whereby the 
denominations could work out areas of agreement, strate- 
gies, and approaches to governments. The demand by 
the newer Christians that American and European sec- 
tarianism not be propagated abroad has been channeled 
back through these agencies. 

Along with the contribution to ecumenicity in the 
foreign field is that also of home missions. Work with 
Indians, Negroes, immigrants, migrants, and other social- 
ly depressed peoples of our nation has been carried on 
by our churches through the Home Missions Council of 
North America since 1908. In this, too, The Methodist 
Church, with 21 other denominations, has sought unity. 

Three other interchurch agencies of this land, in which 
Methodists and others have been cooperating, ought to 
be mentioned to round out the story of the search for 
unity in America. They are the Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada, the United 
Stewardship Council, and the United Council of Church 
Women. 

For almost a half century, 29 denominations co- 
operated through the Missionary Education Movement 


--- Seed of the Church 


Srupents of the Adult Bible Course and the Learn- 
ing for Life course this month will read 
and hear much about the fiery trials and 
martyrdoms of the first-century Chris- 
tians. But it is important that Christian 
teachers and leaders help men and wom- 
en understand how extensive and how 
severe has been the persecution of Chris- 
tians in our own century. One of the 
new books that will be valuable in inter- 
preting the meaning of religious persecu- 
tion is The Valley of the Shadow by Hanns 
Lilje (The Muhlenberg Press, 1950; 128 
pp., $1.25). The author of this little book 
is a well-known German bishop and a 
leader in the World Council of Churches. 
He was imprisoned by the Nazis during 
World War II because of his resistance 
to the Hitler regime. His words in the 
epilogue indicate the tone and content of 
the book: 

“This is the record of a simple Chris- 
tain man, who, although he was only a 
preacher of the Gospel, fell into the hands 
of the Gestapo, and whom God preserved, 
as He once preserved those three men in the fiery fur- 
nace. During his time of tribulation he had the same 
experience they had: ‘The angel of the Lord made... 





in providing study books, audio-visual aids, and lead- 
ership training programs for the promotion of a well- 
informed and inspired church public to support the 
missionary task at home and abroad. This agency has 
become the Joint Department of Missionary Education 
of the National Council of Churches. The stewardship 
leaders of 28 denominations are cooperating in the 
United Stewardship Council, sharing methods and mate- 
rials. They are promoting the practice of systematic 
and proportionate giving to Christ and his work, each 
through his own church. Through research, publication, 
field work, and special counseling, this important work 
is put before American Protestantism with increasing 
effectiveness and practical results. 

Missionary concerns first brought women together in 
interdenominational organizations. Eventually they 
broadened their interest to include the whole range of 
church activity. This work has been caught up in the 
United Council of Church Women and its 1,632 state and 
local councils of church women. Most widely known have 
been their three annual observances: World Day of 
Prayer, first Friday in Lent; World Community Day, 
a day in November to emphasize overseas relief; and 
May Fellowship Day, on May 1, to highlight the ecumeni- 
cal movement. This work becomes one of two general 
departments in the National Council of Churches. 

The discussion will, of course, return to the story of 
the Faith and Order and the Life and Work move- 
ments. The work of these agencies is more nearly related 
to that which the Federal Council of Churches has been 
carrying on. 

The progress has been slow at times, but by working 
together on many fronts American Christians are realiz- 
ing the importance of cooperation in carrying the Gos- 
pel to all people. 


the midst of the furnace as it had been a moist, whis- 
tling wind, so that the fire touched them not... .’ 

“So it is a miracle of the mercy of God to have been 
preserved in body and soul, although on 
both there remain considerable scars. 

“But he is grateful to his Divine Lord 
for the precious school of trial, which he 
will never forget; for he is well aware 
that in peaceful times, no one will ever 
willingly tread the path that leads through 
such a dark valley. He has been allowed 
to touch that shore which is neither of 
earth nor of heaven but is irradiated by 
the dawning light of eternity more than 
by the shadow of earthly memories, and 
he knows that all his life long he will 
never forget how life on the threshold of 
eternity is transformed. Should he ever 
be in danger of forgetting it, the memory 
of his companions will help him—with 
whom he shared this experience, the 
greater number of whom have been 
called to the other shore by the voice 
of Ged. ... 

“He also knows what a precious in- 
ward independence comes with the sense 
of having finished with this life... . 

“He knows too that henceforth he will never be afraid 
of any power on earth, for once in his life he faced life 
as a whole, and came to terms with it.” 
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Jan. 21: The Decisive Decade 


Our consideration of the ecumenical movement so far 
has brought us to the verge of the organization of the 
World Council of Churches. The history of nineteen 
centuries Was a preparation for this great new instru- 
ment of Protestant mission and fellowship. 

This session takes us through the ten years when the 
World Council was authorized, its constitution written 
and approved by some 150 denominations of many na- 
tions, and its usefulness as shown in a host of worthy 
enterprises during and after the war. Our purpose will 
be to review this story as told in Adult Student and in the 
light of the adverse conditions nationally and interna- 
tionally, and to consider what might happen to American 
Christians if they should face such conditions in the fu- 
ture. 


OUTLINE OF PupiL’s MATERIAL 
I. The World Council of Churches was authorized in 

1937 and its constitution formulated in 1938. 

II. It grew and served widely despite the war, some 
of its major services being 
A. To provide an information center, thus holding 

Christians of all lands together 

B. To provide relief for war prisoners and refugees 
C. To distribute the Bible 
D. To rebuild war-torn churches 

Ill. During it all, the ecumenical spirit grew and the 
membership in the World Council increased. 


You may want to begin your class session by review- 
ing the fascinating story which Macy has told briefly 
in Adult Student—the story of the world-wide, wartime 
work of the World Council of Churches. Supplementary 
materials, listed elsewhere, might be consulted. 

While this was a decisive decade for the ecumenical 
movement in the organization and work of the World 
Council, it was also important for the movement in 
the way that the Christians of the various lands, especial- 
ly the totalitarian ones, maintained and enriched their 
Christian faith despite persecution and suffering. What is 
of even more interest is to note that some of these 
leaders have also been very active in the World Council. 

Macy raises the question, What parallels can you 
draw between the experience of the Church vs. Rome in 
the first two centuries, and the Church under modern 
totalitarian governments? Never’ since those first cen- 
turies had the Church of Christ suffered as much as 
under the dictators. In both situations spiritual bonds 
were created and strengthened. And there was a fellow- 
ship which transcended national and racial differences. 

Your class might profitably discuss such questions 
as, Does the Church grow strong under persecution? 
Does persecution act as a fire purging out the strong 
Christians from the weak? The experience of Christians 
in Germany under Hitler would be appropriate to 
review. When he first made his demands upon the 
Church, out of 18,000 pastors, some 2,000 became “Ger- 
man-Christians,” some 2,000 opposed Hitler, and the 
remainder were neutral. As time went on those who 
opposed Hitler increased in number until they reached 
6-7,000. There were some who continued to accept 
Hitler's demands, but more and more, even under 
persecution and threat of it, they defied him. 

The next question is obvious: What would happen 
to us American Christians, if we had to face similar 


demands to compromise or repudiate our fai! 
we do it for the sake of personal security, li 
God would forgive or understand and that 
less strenuous conditions, we could return to 
Or would we stand firm as did Martin Nien 
many others and risk prison, starvation, to 
death—to ourselves and to our families? Can C 
become subservient to the state and still be | 
If it did, could it still share in the Church 

During this decisive decade of 1938-48 the 
of Germany and Japan and, to a less extent, o 
Russia, were in communication with the Ch 
other nations through the World Council o! 
(in process of formation). This proved to 
morale value to the Christians of all lands. [1 
of the present conflict, with national barri 
again, can we maintain communication with 
tians of those lands with which we are in co! 
they and we still part of the Church Univers 
agree with the statement, “If war breaks o 
Church be the Church”? 

During this decisive decade the Christian 
itarian lands not only were purged and st! 
in their faith, they also came together in a 
fellowship not experienced in a long time 
was this true in Japan. At the instance of t! 
ment, but also of their own desire, the Christia: 
of Japan came together to form the Church o! 
Japan. Here was a church union on an unp! 
scale. Most Japanese Christians seemed to hx 
the new union. 

Since the war, however, as ties with Eur 
American denominations have been re-estab! 
new and old missionaries have returned, t! 
has been having difficulty. Some of the membe 
strong sectarian ties, began to agitate for diss 
the union. It has also been lately revealed that 
missionaries—sent to work with a united chu 
demanded that they live on property which 
belonged to their denominations. Moreover, th: 
aries have developed denominational fellowshi 
themselves. In what ways are these attitudes o1 
of the missionaries justified or unjustified? \ 
will such actions have on attempts to achieve | 
Christian unity and cooperation? 

Much of the work of the World Council d 
decisive decade was in relief and reconstructio1 
operative American agency by which most of ou 
channeled money and materials for this Wor! 
work was Church World Service. 

It might be well at this point to discuss way 
your church has participated in relief and reco! 
work of the ecumenical movement. Have you s 
and material to war refugees? Have any 
tions been made to the American Bible S 
provide Bibles to be distributed through t! 
Council? Have you given toward the rebuildin 
damaged churches and mission stations? Talk 
minister, officers of your Women’s Society o! 
Service, and others to find out what they hav 

This work still continues. An important p! 
is with displaced persons. It might be of interes 
class to see one of these films about displaced 

“Daybreak,” 16 mm, sound, 20 minutes. Free. ’ 
of a prisoner of war who escapes to Austria. (O1 
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Cooperation in dealing with various problems of our national life goes on constantly among different religious 
groups. Shown here are a group of leaders at the first National Conference on Aging, held in Washington, D. C., 
this past summer, a meeting called by President Truman to discuss problems affecting America’s aging popula- 
tion. From left to right are: the Rev. B. W. Selin, superintendent, Bethany Home and Hospital, Chicago (Meth- 
odist); Mrs. Campbell Keith, superintendent of Walker Methodist Home, Minneapolis, Minn. (Methodist); Father 
Robert Brown, assistant secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities; John L. Thurston, assistant admin- 
istrator, Federal Security Agency; Dr. Karl P. Meister, executive secretary, Methodist Board of Hospitals and 
Homes; Clark Tibbetts, assistant chief of the Division of Public Health Methods, Federal Security Agency; and 
Dr. Beverly M. Boyd, formerly executive secretary, Department of Christian Social Action, Federal Council of 


Churches. 


Church World Service, 214 East 21st St., New York 10.) 
“Answer for Anne,” 16 mm., sound, 40 minutes. 
Rental, $10.00. A girl seeks to find what her church is 
doing for displaced persons. 
“This Road We Walk,” 16 mm. and 35 mm., sound, 18 
minutes. Rental, $1.50. Tells the story of the church over- 


seas reconstruction program in Europe and Asia. (Order 
these from the Methodist Publishing House.) 

In closing, the class may want to discuss how the group 
can continue to cooperate in the present work of these 
ecumenical organizations. You may want to suggest 
projects for your class. 


Jan. 28: The Church Universal in Your Town 


In this last session we consider the most recent events 
in the growth of the ecumenical movement. We take a 
look also at the development of ecumenicity within our 
own land, both in the growth of local, state, and na- 
tional councils of churches and also in the merger of 
various denominations. 

In previous sessions we have (1) clarified our ideas 
about the ecumenical movement, (2) discovered that the 
search for unity -has been a long, slow one, and (3) 
reviewed the thrilling story of the development of the 
World Council of Churches and of the Christians of 
totalitarian lands during a decade of adversity and storm. 
We now fully appreciate the significance of the great 
event that took place at Amsterdam in 1948 and its 
meaning for our own local churches. The growth of 
interchurch agencies in our lands is also placed in a 
larger perspective. These agencies are part of a world- 
wide search by Protestants for closer fellowship, under- 
standing, and service together in the work of our one 
Lord. 

Our purpose this last session, therefore, will be to 
recount the latest steps in the ecumenical movement; to 
discover the nature of ecumenicity in our local communi- 
ties; to discuss how we can foster church unity and 
cooperation, and to dedicate ourselves to this task in a 
service of ecumenical worship. 


OvuTLINE OF Pupit’s MATERIAL 
I. The first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches was held in Amsterdam in 1948. 


II. The divisions of the church are caused by man’s 
sin. 
III. The World Council is not the Church Universal, 
but it is the nearest thing we have to it. 
IV. Local church members must be joined in spirit 
with those around the globe. 
V. The growth of interdenominational councils in 
the United States is outlined. 
VI. Some church mergers are mentioned. 
VII. The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. is the most recent progress. 
VIII. Those not for the ecumenical movement may be 
against it. 


When organizations are imposed on people from above, 
rather than coming through their own thinking, those 
organizations are often doomed to failure. One hope for 
the growth of the ecumenical movement and the success 
of the World Council of Churches lies in the fact that 
the incentives for Christian cooperation frequently came 
from the local churches. Ministers felt the need for 
companionship with others of their same profession 
and ministerial associations were formed for fellowship 
and discussion. Through a mutual exchange of ideas and 
problems each felt richer from his contacts with others 
and less alone in the work he was trying to do. 

Teachers and leaders in the Sunday schools also felt 
the need for help and training which they could not get 
in their own church group. Therefore Sunday school 
associations on a community basis were formed. Many 
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of these have become the departments of Christian 
education of the local council of churches. Through them 
leaders are able to attend leadership training schools, to 
participate in community projects, and to share their 
problems with others working in the same field. Such 
cooperation has led to community vacation church 
schools, weekday religious education, workshops and ob- 
servation schools which many churches cannot handle 
alone or in denominational groups because of inadequate 
leadership and budgets. Working together, they have 
found that better teaching and equipment are possible. 

So youth, women of the church, and other groups have 
banded together in order that they may more effectively 
preach the gospel of Christ. Gradually the need was felt 
for councils of churches which would incorporate in one 
organization the many phases on which churches could 
and should present a united front to the community. In 
the average council of churches there are divisions of 
Christian education, evangelism, United Christian Youth 
Movement, council of church women, ete. As the life 
of the community becomes ever more complex, church- 
men realize the need for banding together to make their 
effect upon the total life of the community more force- 
ful, feeling that the Gospel is as relevant to the nature 
of the community as it is to the nature of the individual. 

These councils of churches are ecumenical fellowships 
of local churches and denominational bodies on city, 
county, and state levels. At the same time they carry on 
the practical work which churches and denominations 
cannot do alone. Through this cooperation the Christian 
Church is having an increasingly potent influence on the 
life of the community. Through such councils the total 
resources of the Church can be brought to bear upon 
community problems without confusion, overlapping, and 
many weak efforts. Many things can be accomplished 
which are beyond the ability of any church or denomina- 
tion working alone. 

If there is a council of churches in your city or county, 
you might invite the executive secretary to meet with 
your group and tell a bit about the council’s work. If 
there is no local council, write to your state council for 





THE METHODIST WORLD SERVICE DOLLAR 
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Every fourth Sunday in the month Methodists have an 
opportunity to support Christian service enterprises 
around the earth when World Service offerings are taken. 
How the World Service dollar is divided is shown above. 





literature on the various departments and \ 

Churches are cooperating on city, state, nat 
but if the Church Universal is to become a r 
be because each individual Christian is wor 
that end. List with your group the things 
to foster church unity. Some suggestions ar 
merely to guide your thinking: 

1. Back up the World Council in local c! 
community councils and in denominational n 

2. Be ecumenically minded. Think in te 
whole world, not just your particular segm: 

3. Cooperate in the community projects « 
council of churches if there is one, or in other 
church enterprises. 

4. Find new ways of learning more abou 
churches in your town, of getting acquainted 
church members, of reaching across the boui 
divide one from the other. Joint services of 
special days, interchange of preachers, ex: 
between various groups are all possibilities. 

5. Keep abreast of the movement and 
Some publications to which your church s 
scribe are: World Council Courier, Internati 
of Religious Education, International Revieu 
Ecumenical Review. 

6. Remember other Christians around thx 
vour prayers. They are seeking for the same 
are, frequently under persecution and hardshij 
here in America. 

7. Carry out some service project which wil 
to Christian people in another part of the 
such project has been adopted by various chi 
much success. Each family of the church 
family in a church of similar size in anothe 
They exchange letters and frequently packa 
one such project many rich experiences of 
arose through the exchange of letters between 
can and a German family. The German famils 
they appreciated the parcels of much-needed 
but even more the letters with their overtones « 
love. The Division of Foreign Missions of The 
Church would be able to suggest the name o! 
with which such an arrangement could be ma: 

It is fitting that the study of the Church 
should close with a service of worship, bringit 
the thoughts of many different men of man: 
beliefs, yet all worshiping the same God. 


1 


ECUMENICAL SERVICE OF WoRSHIP 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
MEDITATION: 
“We are all united . . . in the use of the Holy 
We are further united in common prayer, whic 
expressed in the spoken word, through silen 
employment of the sacred treasures of Christ 
ture, art, and music. In this worship we all st 
God in adoration of His majesty, bringing t¢ 
own needs and the needs of our fellows. We w 
grace in the forgiveness of our sins and for th« 
of our spirits through renewed communion with 
we dedicate ourselves to His service and the 
all mankind.” 1 
INVOCATION: 
“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 
desires known, and from whom no secrets 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the ins; 


1From Report on the Second World Conference on 
Order. 
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thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee, and 
worthily magnify thy holy name; through .Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” (St. Chrysostom, a.p. 347) 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

THE Scriprure Lesson: (if possible use the new Revised 
Standard Version) I Peter 3:8-18; 4:8-11 
DECLARATION OF AN EcuMENICAL CHRISTIAN: 

“At baptism I was admitted to no local or sectional order. 
The intention was to make me a member of the Church 
of Christ. As a member of the Church Universal, a rep- 
resentative of Christianity in all lands and ages, I am 
bound in loyalty to that Great Church, far more than 
to the particular denomination or local church to which 
I belong. I am an organ of Christian unity; a steward of 
the whole Church’s spiritual heritage, of the whole 
Church’s vision of truth and duty, of the whole Church’s 
ranges of devotion, of the whole Church’s resources in 
organization for fellowship and the cure of souls, of the 
«hole Church’s enduement as a channel for the grace of 
God. In St. Augustine’s words: ‘I take a whole Christ for 
my Saviour; I take the whole Bible for my staff; I take 
the whole Church for my fellowship.’ ” 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 
AFFIRMATION OF UNITY: 

“We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
incarnate Word of God. We are one in allegiance to Him 
as Head of the Church, and as King of kings and Lord 
of lords. We are one in acknowledging that this allegiance 
takes precedence over any other allegiance that may make 
claims upon us. 

“This unity does not consist in the agreement of our 
minds or the consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus 
Christ Himself, Who lived, died and rose again to bring 
us to the Father, and Who through the Holy Spirit 


dwells in His Church. We are one because we are all the 
objects of the love and grace of God, and called by Him 
to witness in all the world to His glorious gospel. 

“Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in 
the outward forms of our life in Christ, because we 
understand differently His will for His Church. We be- 
lieve however that a deeper understanding will lead 
us towards a united apprehension of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

“We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are con- 
trary to the will of Christ, and we pray God in His 
mercy to shorten the days of our separation and to guide 
us by His Spirit into fulness of unity.” 2 
SILENT PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 
BENEDICTION: 

“Grant O Lord, that the ears which have heard the voice 
of Thy songs may be closed to clamour and dispute; that 
the eyes which have seen Thy great Love may also 
behold Thy blessed hope; that the tongues which have 
sung Thy praise may speak the truth; that the feet which 
have walked in Thy courts may walk in the region 
of light; and that the souls which have shared in this 
blessed fellowship may be restored to newness of life. 
Glory be to Thee for Thy unspeakable gift.” (Liturgy of 
Malabar—Fifth Century) 

Or: 

“May the strength of God pilot us. May the power of 
God preserve us. May the wisdom of God instruct 
us. May the hand of God proteet us. May the way of 
God direct us. May the strong arm of God defend us, 
now and forevermore. Amen.” 


2 Unanimously adopted by the Second World Conference on Faith 
and Order held in Edinburgh, August, 1937. 


See How Respectable the Methodists Were! 


A REPRINT 


The time came when Charles Wesley claimed that, 
in certain parts of England, he could pick out the houses 
of the Methodists by the marks of violence on them! 

Nor were these persecutions solely the work of ir- 
responsibles. Here, for example, is an official document 
that is worth reproducing for the idea that it gives of 
what some of the early Methodists had to face: 

“To all High Constables, Petty Constables, and other 
of His Majesty’s Peace Officers, within the county of 
Staffordshire, and particularly to the Constable of Tip- 
ton :— 

“Whereas, we, His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the said county of Stafford, have received informa- 
tion, that several disorderly persons, styling themselves 
Methodist preachers, go about raising routs and riots, 
to the great damage of His Majesty’s liege people, and 
‘gainst the peace of our Sovereign Lord the King: 

“These are in His Majesty’s name to command you, 
and every one of you, within your respective districts, 
to make diligent search after the said Methodist preach- 
ers, and to bring him or them before some of us, His 
suid Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, to be examined 
concerning their unlawful doings. 

“Given under our hands and seals, this 12th day of 
October, 1743. 

J. LANE 
W. PersEHOUSE.” 


All sorts of methods were used to break up the meet- 
ings. Rowdies brought bulls from the ring in which 
they were indulging in the barbarous sport of bull-bait- 
ing and tried to drive them through the crowds. Drum- 
mers were hired to drown out the preacher. Horsemen 
rode recklessly into the ranks of listeners. Stones, vege- 
tables, filth were showered down. Bullies were hired to 
pummel the preachers. The press-gang took some of 
the lay preachers, forcing them to serve in army and 
navy. 

In more ways than we can here enumerate the very 
lives of the converts were endangered. Thus, we are 
told that in the town of Darlston women were knocked 
down and abused in an unmentionable manner. Their 
little children meanwhile wandered about the streets, 
and no neighbor dared give them shelter. Houses were 
looted, and sometimes destroyed. 

—From The Story of Methodism, by Halford E. Luc- 
cock and Paul Hutchinson.; copyright 1926; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


A good example is like a bell that calls many to 
church.—Danish proverb. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


“The Calling of Matthew” by H. Terbijghen. See Mark 2:14. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Mark, Gospel of Action 


TEACHING PLANS 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


See Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly for treat- 
ments of the lessons, including interpretations of the 
biblical materials. 


Jan. 7: How Does Christ Call Us? 


ScripruRE: Mark 1:1-20. 

The new unit of lessons that you are beginning this 
week is part of a whole quarter devoted to a study of 
Jesus as the Gospel of Mark presents him. You will want 
your class members to find in this study not only infor- 
mation about this Gospel but also a stimulus to a more 
dynamic Christian faith, resulting in more devoted Chris- 
tian living. Keep this general aim in mind throughout 
the quarter as you seek to lead adults to achieve these 
results from this study. 

There will be two aspects to every lesson: (1) the 
study of the Gospel itself and (2) the application of the 
truths in the lesson there to practical Christian living. 


Both are important, and neither should be 
This is one series where you can start with eit! 
areas in the lesson discussion. We have been 1 
ing generally that you begin with a situation 

students and then bring in the Scripture 

material for dealing with that situation. Ii 
wants to know more about who wrote the G: 
the purpose for writing them was, when they 
ten, their literary style, and other literary an 


questions, then you may want to start with so! 


things and devote perhaps a large part of th 
to them. 

If your class understands these things fair 
are more interested in what they themselve 
live as more effective Christians, then you 
with the practical life problem emphasized by 
and bring in the Scripture as background : 
show what Jesus taught and how he acted 
situations. 

The scriptural aspect of the first lesson shi 
an introduction to the Gospel of Mark as wel 
of the call of Jesus himself and how he call: 
to follow him. The lesson for practical Chr 
centers around the title question, “How doe: 
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us?” It should include a discussion of what a call means 
and how Christians are called. The discussion should help 
every class member feel a sense of Christian vocation in 
his work, whether it be full-time religious work or some 
other business or profession. 

Since it is the beginning of a new year, it may be a 
good time for the adults in your class to take stock of 
their vocations in light of Christian principles and ideals. 
This would be particularly true if your class consists of 
young adults, some of whom are not yet settled in work 
that they feel will be their permanent occupation. With 
mature adults, who are well established in their work or 
retired, this question will be vital in considering how 
they can make their particular vocations more Christian 
and how they can live more Christlike lives in whatever 
they are doing. 

You will need to suit the discussion to the members 
of the class. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—the new year 
II. Vocation 
A. How does God call us to work? 
1. Do we like it? 
2. Can we do it? 
3. Does it help others? 
B. Mark’s account of Jesus’ call 
1. Some characteristics of Mark 
2. The call of Jesus 
3. The call of disciples 
C. How can we make our work a vocation? 
III. Conclusion—summary and rededication 


You might begin the session by calling attention to 
the fact that the new unit, and especially the lesson for 
today, is especially appropriate for the first lesson in 
the new year. Suggest the idea of a personal inventory, 
a sort of summary of personal life to consider assets and 
liabilities, what is good and what is bad in our lives. 
Mention that the unit of measure, the yardstick, that we 
shall use in measuring our lives should be basic Christian 
standards and ideals. State that we shall not attempt to 
evaluate our whole lives today, but only those aspects 
that come under the heading of vocation, calling, work. 

Ask some of the class members, How did you decide 
to go into the kind of work you are doing? Do you think 
that God called you to do that kind of work? How can 
you tell whether or not the work you are doing is God’s 
way for your life? In discussing the answer to this ques- 
tion, you might consider these three tests of a vocation: 
(1) Do you enjoy it? (2) Can you succeed in it? and 
(3) Does it meet needs of society and individuals? 
Should one change his vocation if it does not meet all 
of those requirements? 

When should an adult change his vocation? How would 
he go about it? Is it necessary for a person to like every 
part of his work in order to make it a good vocation? 
Avoid leaving the impression that any work will all be 
enjoyable; even the most interesting and exciting work 
has much routine in it. It would be exceedingly unfor- 
tunate to leave the impression that one should change 
his job because he did not enjoy every minute of it. 

What vocation did Jesus follow before he went into 
his active ministry? What caused him to change? Look 
at the Scripture to answer these questions. Suggest to 
the class that we are going to read the lesson and for 
them to consider the answer to these questions as they 
read it. Tell them, too, something about the Gospel of 
Mark, which we are going to be studying all this quar- 


ter, and ask them to observe some of the characteristics 
of the Gospel as we go along. 

The Gospel of Mark is the earliest of the Gospels we 
have, although it was not the first account of Jesus to 
be written. It was written around a.p. 70, probably by 
John Mark. Papias, one of the early Church fathers, says 
that Mark was associated with Peter and wrote down 
what Peter told him about Jesus. Peter is given promi- 
nence in the book, and much of Mark seems to reflect 
Peter’s influence. However, Mark probably had other 
sources before him also as he wrote. There seems to be 
evidence that he had some written sources as well as the 
oral teachings from Peter and others. 

Mark may have been a Jew from Jerusalem who later 
went to Rome. He seems to know more about Jerusalem 
than about Galilee and the language and ideas he writes 
about reflect the Greek influence that would be felt more 
strongly in Rome. The book was written for Roman 
Christians, to give them information about the life of 
Jesus and some of his teachings. It is not designed to 
make new converts to Christianity, but rather to give 
Christians information. It does not offer any arguments 
for accepting Christianity and seems to reflect the gener- 
ally accepted ideas of the early Church. 

After explaining these background facts to the class 
members, have one or more of them read the twenty 
verses of the lesson for today. Read the whole lesson 
from the Bible, The Revised Standard Version if possible. 

Ask some of the following questions about the Scrip- 
ture material. What general impression about the book 
do you get from reading the verses? Students should note 
that the sentences are short and to the point. There are 
a large number of important events related in this short 
passage. There are few details about time, place, or hap- 
penings, just rather simple, straightforward statements. 
How can you tell from these verses that Mark was 
writing to Christians? Notice that he does not explain 
what the Gospel is, that he refers to Jesus as “Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God” without explaining what that 
means, that he takes for granted that they understand 
who Isaiah was and also John the Baptist, that he does 
not explain baptism or the Spirit or the kingdom of God. 





They cast their nets in Galilee 
Just off the hills of brown; 
Such happy, simple fisher-folk, 
Before the Lord came down. 


Contented, peaceful fishermen, 

Before they ever knew 

The peace of God that filled their hearts 
Brimful and broke them too. 


Young John who trimmed the flapping sail, 
Homeless, in Patmos died. 

Peter, who hauled the teeming net, 
Head-down was crucified. 


The peace of God, it is no peace, 
But strife closed in the sod. 
Yet, brothers, pray for but one thing— 
The marvelous peace of God.’ 
—William Alexander Percy. 


1From The Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Copyright held by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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How was Jesus called to his ministry? How did he 
happen to come out to hear John the Baptist? Do you 
think that Jesus had a difficult decision to make? The 
circumstances of the baptism and the temptations are 
not given in detail here, but there is enough to suggest 
that in the experience of the baptism, Jesus felt the 
definite call of God, the sense that he had a mission to 
fulfill. We do not know, of course, how much he expected 
to happen here, but the experience seems to mark for 
him the point at which he felt called to take up his 
special ministry. 

It seems likely that the preaching and baptism of 
John the Baptist had a place in the call of Jesus. That 
he went out into the desert to be by himself seems to 
indicate that he had a difficult decision to make. He 
already had a trade; he was a mature man in his prime. 
But to follow the call of God he would have to give up 
all that. One of the clearest evidences of the humanity 
of Jesus is indicated in this period as he struggled with 
himself to make the decision of what the call of God 
meant and how he could answer it most effectively. 

Why do you suppose the four fishermen responded so 
promptly when Jesus called them? Whether or not they 
knew Jesus before he called them—it seems likely that 
they did—the fact that they followed him would be an 
indication of the strong personality of Jesus and the im- 
portance of the message he was bringing. 

After discussing the points you think the class will be 
most interested in about the call of Jesus and his ealling 
the disciples, ask, How is a call to a vocation today like 
the call of Jesus to his disciples? Does it always come 
that clearly? How can one know when he is called to 
do something? The students will observe that the disci- 
ples approved of what Jesus was doing; they thought 
that they could help him, and they knew that he would 
help them; they liked to be with him. 

Then ask, What is the difference between an occupa- 
tion and a vocation? How could one change his work 
from an occupation to a vocation without changing his 
position? What are some of the things that you can do 
in your job to make it a vocation? The class members 
will see the difference between a job to make money 
and a Christian calling to which one might devote his 
life, even though they may be the same jobs. Let them 
suggest ways in which their own work can be more 
Christian. 

Summarize the points that have been suggested and 
close with a prayer of dedication. 





Mary Remembers Epiphany 
By Fred Cloud 
Suddenly, they stood in the doorway, 


Three kings on their knees in a stable, 
Laying gifts on the yellow straw 
Before our first-born baby, Jesus. 
I have wondered, since: 
Were they changed as they knelt that night? 
Or in dawn’s cold light did they chide themselves 
for fools? 
And their gifts— 
e myrrh .... for anointing him Messiah? 
The gold ....to buy him a tomb? 





“The Head of Our Savior’ by Titian. (Photo fr 
Lions.) 


Jan. 14: What Is the Christian’ 
Today? 


Scriprure: Marx 1:21-39. 


As you look at the subject for this lesson, it 
pretty large and general, and it may look 
might well devote a whole year instead of j 
sion to a discussion of this question. This is 
but it may be well now and then to tak 
over-all view of what we are trying to do, o1 
trying to do. 

Last week we took inventory of what the c 
meant in each of our lives as it applies to the 
do; today you will want to challenge the n 
the class to look at the general pattern of the 
that being called by Christ lays upon each on 
Just what is the job of being a Christian an 
it be performed in the right way? 

Your outline for this discussion will depend « 


vided by the writers whom the students h 
read. In making your plan, then, be careful 
the suggestions here that apply to the perio 
by your group. If you have both, select the 
prefer. 

You will notice again today, as you will 
this quarter particularly, that there are two 
aspects to each lesson, a study of the Script 
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for Christian living in our day. Some further notes on 
the Gospel of Mark as shown by today’s lesson will be 
included in the plan at the place where the discussion 
of the Scripture is included. 

Begin the discussion by relating today’s discussion with 
that of last Sunday, much as this article began. Explain 
what the purpose of this lesson is and that last Sunday 
we discussed God calling to a definite vocation while 
today we shall discuss the whole task of being a Christian. 

Ask, How can we know what the task of a Christian 
is? Where should we go to find out? The class members 
will doubtless suggest that the Bible will tell us some- 
thing about it. What part of the Bible? Who sets the 
pattern, the example? The class will readily agree that 
one of the tasks of the Christian is to follow the example 
set by Jesus and that the place to find out what Jesus 
did is in the Gospels. Then explain that our lesson today 
is particularly fruitful in studying the sort of things that 
Jesus did, the things that he seemed to regard as his task. 

You might divide the class into five divisions, having 
each division read a portion of the lesson and report on 
what they read. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—purpose of this lesson 
II. What is the Christian’s task today? 
A. Jesus’ example as given in Mark 1:21-39 
B. Discussion for Adult Student users 
1. Formal teaching and preaching 
2. Informal teaching and preaching 
3. Healing 
C. For users of Wesley Quarterly 
. Place of faith in modern healing methods 
. The long view 
. The importance of a person 
. The transformation of others 
. The curing of frustrations 
. Recognizing the excellence of others 


Mark 1:21-22, 23-28, 29-31, 32-34. 

Ask, Do you notice any of the characteristics of the 
Gospel of Mark that we observed last Sunday? Some 
of these things may be noted. Mark mentions Caper- 
naum, but does not mention the name of any other town, 
possibly an evidence that he was not too familiar with 
Galilee. He does not explain the Sabbath or the syna- 
gogue, which seems to indicate that he took the Jewish 
background of Christianity for granted. Who was Simon? 
The story of the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law might 
easily have been one that Peter had told to Mark. 

What do you notice about the literary style of this 
lesson? The class members will see that it is much like 
the first part of the chapter, brief and to the point and 
without unnecessary details. Notice how quickly the ac- 
tion moves. Notice, too, the occurrence of the word 
“immediately” to introduce a new incident. It is charac- 
teristic of Mark. 

What does the lesson say about the teaching? Mark 
simply tells us here that Jesus taught in the synagogue. 
He does not give any of the content of his message. This 
is probably another indication that he is addressing 
Christians rather than trying to convert others to Chris- 
tianity; he seems to take for granted that his readers 
will understand what the message is. He is just interested 
in telling how Jesus did these various things. 

Perhaps a word should be said about what Mark 
means by speaking of persons possessed of demons. Both 
the Hebrew and Greek people of the first century be- 
lieved that the world was peopled with all sorts of evil 
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spirits who caused sickness, both mental and physical, 
and various other mischief. This explanation of disease 
seems quite primitive in light of our developing medi- 
cal science, but it really represented a step forward 
from the idea that sickness was always the result of sin, 
which had prevailed before. That is, people were recog- 
nizing that sin and sickness were not always in direct 
proportion to each other and that something beyond 
the control of the individual seemed to cause illness. 

Then take note of the things Jesus is doing in these 
verses. What seems to be Jesus’ attitude toward the 
Jewish religion? Notice that he not only attends the 
service in the synagogue but that he also takes the lead 
in the service. What gave Jesus the authority that char- 
acterized his teaching? What other evidences do we see 
of his close relation to God? Why do you think that 
Jesus healed the sick? This question should bring out 
the fact that Jesus had compassion on persons and re- 
spect for individual personality so that he did whatever 
he could to help persons. 

From here on, the plan for Adult Student users will 
differ somewhat from that for users of Wesley Quarterly. 


For users of Adult Student 


If you are using Adult Student, ask, What kind of man 
does Jesus seem to be in this lesson? Cox points out that 
he was a man of action, a strong personality who moves 
with decision and authority. At the same time Jesus is a 
man of kindness and compassion, moved by the needs 
of the persons he saw about him, concerned about the 
physical and spiritual well-being of everyone. 

What three things does Jesus seem to be doing in his 
work? Cox points out the preaching, teaching, and heal- 
ing, all of which are demonstrated in the Scripture les- 
son for today. Where do we see Jesus preaching and 
teaching in today’s lesson? Teaching in the synagogue 
would correspond to the preaching in churches today. In 
Luke we read that Jesus read verses from the Scripture 
and then commented about them. There are several 
instances of healing also, which you have already 
mentioned. 

Why do we have formal teaching and preaching in our 
churches today? Cox points out some of the things that 
formal church services do in communities. What things 
do we teach formally? Cox mentions the meaning of the 
Christian life and Bible study. Why should we study the 
Bible? Are we doing enough formal teaching in our own 
church school? Do we need more classes? Better teach- 
ers? More study by members of classes? 

What does Cox mean when he refers to informal teach- 
ing and preaching? Who carries on this informal teach- 
ing? Where? How can you tell which values one 
cherishes? Note that the things that we discuss most and 
seem most concerned about will be seen as the things 
we think are important. What institutions should we 
support? Make the answer to this question fit your own 
community. Ask someone to tell the story of the judge 
given by Cox. Why did he refuse to let the photographers 
take pictures in and around the courtroom? Do you agree 
with his action? Why or why not? 

Why does our church support hospitals, at home and 
on the mission fields? Is this one of the tasks of the 
Christian? What difference does it make whether or not 
a nurse or a doctor is a Christian? 

Spend any time you have left in discussing the ques- 
tions at the end of the lesson in Adult Student. Sum- 
marize the discussion, putting emphasis on the particular 
things that concern the life of your class members in 
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their own church and community. Challenge students 
to new action in teaching, preaching, and healing. 


For users of Wesley Quarterly 


If you are using Wesley Quarterly, some of the follow- 
ing suggestions may be helpful. How does Redus describe 
the day of Jesus described in today’s lesson? Why do 
some persons refuse to use modern methods of healing? 
Do you think that faith has a part in modern methods 
as well as in the time of Jesus? How? What was the first 
emphasis of Jesus in his work? What inner attitudes 
should we as followers of Christ try to bring about? 
Look at the questions at the end of Redus’ material. 

What does Slutz mean by the long view? What is its 
relation to faith? One of our most difficult tasks as Chris- 
tians today is to look beyond the tragedy and mistakes 
of our present and to see the hand of God directing 
destiny. It is often difficult to see over our own troubles 
to the long sweep of history. Sometimes we are so over- 
whelmed by man’s sin that we forget that he is also a 
child of God. Why is it the task of the Christian to catch 
this kind of vision? 

What was the attitude of Jesus toward the individual 
persons who came to him? What is the task of the 
Christian at this point? How far does this extend? Slutz 
asks two very pertinent questions at the end of the sec- 





tion, “The Importance of a Person.” Discus 

Why should a Christian share his ex; 
others? In discussing this question, be sure 
members recognize the need of others for ‘ 
experience and also the fact that one’s ov 
is strengthened by witnessing to it. 

Why is Christianity a cure for frustration 
and restlessness? Discuss the questions sugg 
“The Curing of Frustration” in Wesley Qua) 

Ask someone to tell the story of the man 
Slutz at the luncheon. Perhaps some of th« 
members will want to tell similar stories. D 
much time with these stories—just enough 
point. Why do persons boast about their « 
ments? Very often a person of that sort is tr 
up for a feeling that he is not as good as | 
were. He feels that he must make a good im 
way. Usually the truly great or good person 
humble toward his achievements. Why must 
recognize the excellence of others? Jesus rec 
possibilities in the sick and cynical who came 
dealt with each according to his own need. ( 
follow the Christ fail to attempt less? 

Close with a prayer of humility, asking G 
each individual life that he may take up si 
of the task of a Christian in the world today 


Jan. 21: How Does Christ Help Persons? 


Scripture: Mark 1:40 THROUGH 3:12. 


Today’s lesson, like last week’s, presents a rather gen- 
eral question, which could be discussed in its details for 
many sessions, but which offers opportunity for an over- 
all view of some Christian principles that we may have 
been overlooking in our attempts to work out details. 
This is the quarterly temperance lesson, and at least 
part of the time should be devoted to the way Christ 
helps persons who are addicted to alcohol or who are 
tempted to let down the barriers a little and engage in 
what may appear to be quite harmless social drinking. 
As in last week, also, part of the lesson may be treated 
differently by users of Adult Student and those of Wesley 
Quarterly. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. Introduction—temperance lesson 
II. How does Christ help persons? 
A. In the problem of alcohol use 
1. Alcoholics 
2. Temptation to social drinking 
B. How Jesus helped persons 
1. Several stories from Mark 
2. Opposition arising 
3. Popularity with crowds 
C. For Adwt Student users 
1. Opposition to Jesus 
2. Some issues 
a. War 
b. Pensions 
c. Liquor advertising 
d. Gambling 
3. Forgiveness for our sins 
D. For Wesley Quarterly users 
1, Attitudes toward the sick and sinners, including 
alcoholies 
2. Agents of Christ 


3. Meeting deepest needs 
4. Why do people drink? 


You might begin the discussion by stati 
is the temperance lesson and that part of th: 
the lesson is to apply the question, How does 
persons on the question of using alcoholic be" 
some member of the class to explain why he 
a person might need the help of Christ with t! 
Let others contribute to the answer of th 
They will mention the alcoholic and his appar 


to break the drinking habit in his own stre1 


holics Anonymous can be mentioned here (se¢ 
by Russell L. Dicks on page 8). Persons who : 
this organization admit that they cannot o\ 
habit by themselves. 

Alcoholics Anonymous was formed in Akr 
1935 by two habitual drunkards, a doctor an 
It now has 85,000 members and 2,400 chapte 
ganization claims that 75 per cent of the mem! 
sobriety. They follow a 12-point program 
phasizes help for each other and faith in God 

Many other efforts are being made to und 
rehabilitate alcoholics. How are alcoholics ta! 
in your community? Are they thrown into jai 
off? Many communities provide no treatme! 
holics except the jail, and many alcoholics 


Hospital treatment for alcoholics is badly need: 


communities. If yours is one of them, you m 
spend the class period in discussing this nee: 
your class might go about arousing people to 


ness of this need so that facilities might be p1 


them. 
Another way in which Christ can help pers 


area is in the temptation to engage in social 


without which there is little doubt that many 


cape the dread disease of alcoholism. If yor 
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particularly interested in the problem of social drinking 
or if they are a class where this is a temptation faced 
by them as individuals, you may want to use the five- 
minute sound filmstrip, Decision, prepared by the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. The filmstrip is accompanied 
by a leader’s guide that will give some questions for 
discussion. Of course, you should have the equipment 
set up before the class assembles and be ready to darken 
the room and show the filmstrip at the appropriate time. 
Because Decision is very short, you might want to show 
it again, if the class wants to see it twice. The editors 
would be glad to know how your class liked the filmstrip 
and whether or not it stimulated discussion. Will you 
drop a card to J. Josephine Leamer, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee? She will send you a short form 
to fill out. If you prefer, just write a letter telling how 
you used it and how your class responded to it. 

If your class is committed to total abstinence and social 
drinking is not a problem for them, you might show the 
filmstrip as an example of the type of temptation that 
faces many of our adults in the church, but you will not 
want to spend the whole class hour in discussing it. 

In the event that neither of the above suggestions takes 
up all of your time or seems appropriate to your class, 
go on to this question: What seems to be the general 
attitude of our culture toward total abstinence? The 
class members will note that there seems to be an increase 
in the proportion of persons who are drinkers and also 
in the attitude that it does not make much difference 
whether one takes a drink now and then. Total abstinence 
certainly is not the popularly accepted attitude to take. 

Lead into the Scripture by asking, How did Jesus 
meet criticism and opposition to what he did and taught? 
Or, if you are not putting emphasis on the temptation 
aspects of the help, you could ask immediately following 
your discussion of the needs of alcoholics, How did Jesus 
treat those who were sick and sinners? Those ostracized 
by their fellow Jews? The lesson for today will answer 
either of these questions. 

The Scripture lesson is rather long, but it has a certain 
unity that can be brought out in the discussion. The class 
can be divided to read and report on the various incidents 
as follows: Mark 1:40-45; 2:1-12, 13-17, 18-22, 23-28; 
3:1-6, 7-12. Ask each group to watch fof the character- 
istics that we have observed about the writing of Mark, 
also for the attitude of Jesus toward the sick and sinners 
and toward those who opposed him. 

In discussing the literary characteristics the class mem- 
bers will note the continuation of the simple, direct action 
narrative, which tells a story in few words but clearly 
and in such a way that one can sense what was happen- 
ing. How are the sentences linked to each other? Notice 
how many of the sentences begin with “and.” Does this 
suggest anything about the events and their relation to 
each other? 

This brings up an interesting question about the 
chronology of the life of Jesus that you will want to dis- 
cuss with your class members if they are interested in the 
literary study of the Gospel. Matthew and Luke more 
or less follow Mark in the order of the events they relate, 
showing that they were probably depending on him. But 
Mark is not very definite about the lengths of time that 
elapsed between these various events; consequently it is 
Impossible to reconstruct exactly the order of things that 
Jesus did or how long the various periods represented 
by the stories in the Gospels took. 

This does not need to detract from the accuracy of the 
Gospel accounts, but it makes it impossible to set any 


definite dates for various happenings. If Mark was put- 
ting together stories that Peter had told him and some 
other oral and written material that he had before him, 
he probably could not tell exactly what always came 
first. Notice that Mark does not date the events: “And 
a leper came .. .” “And when he returned to Caper- 
naum .. .” “He went out again .. .” “Now John’s dis- 
ciples . . .” “One sabbath he was going... .” 

Have the stories told by members of the group. There 
is one thing that all the stories in the lesson for today 
except the first one and the last one have in common. 
Can you see what it is? It may be that Mark gathered 
all the stories from his sources about how opposition to 
Jesus began to grow. Each story tells how someone 
criticized what Jesus or his disciples were doing. 

How does the last story compare with the others? This 
incident shows that Jesus continued to be popular with 
the people in spite of the opposition of certain critics. 
It is well to keep this in mind, because sometimes we are 


inclined to put so much emphasis on the misunderstand- _ 


ing and suffering of Jesus that we forget that he appar- 
ently remained very popular with the common people. 


For users of Adult Student 


What kind of persons opposed Jesus? Why? What 
differences does Cox point out between the Judaism of 
Jesus’ day and the new way he was trying to point out to 
the people? Why did the leaders care whether or not 
Jesus associated with tax collectors and sinners? What 
gave the Pharisees privilege and power that these other 
persons did not have? The Pharisees held up standards 
that they kept and that the others did not. Of course, if 
Jesus destroyed the validity of these standards the 
Pharisees would lose their superior place. Naturally they 
would oppose him. 

Why does Cox say that men will not give up war? 
What are some of the benefits that come to certain indi- 
viduals because of war? Do you think that anyone would 
be selfish enough to want war in order that he might 
make more money or have more glory or social prestige? 

Why did the executive of the large company not want 
to give pensions to the laborers in his employ? What 
made him take that attitude? In what way was he like 
the Pharisees in the stories of our lesson? 

What proposed legislation restricting liquor advertis- 
ing was recently defeated in committee? (See Cox.) Why 
is the liquor industry so anxious to spend one hundred 
fifty million dollars to advertise its wares? 

Why would you say that gambling is an enemy of the 
Christian ideal? Is it right to raise money for the church 
with bingo games? If your class members are inclined 
to think that it doesn’t make very much difference, lead 
them to think through to the principle of gambling, 
which is the same whether it is promoted by a commercial 
agency trying to make money or a church with the same 
end in view. The church has no more right to encourage 
persons to try to get something for nothing than has the 
slot-machine operator. It has even less right, because the 
church should not be appealing to a low motive. 

Why does Cox say that “the effectiveness of the church 
is in part measured by the opposition it arouses”? Do 
you think that the church ought to arouse opposition on 
certain issues? Which ones? 

Why is the forgiveness of sins so important to a per- 
son? How did the founder of Alcoholics Anonymous de- 
scribe his feeling when he found that God could forgive 
his sins? 

If you have any time remaining, discuss the questions 
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at the end of Cox’s material. The first one should be most 
fruitful for discussion if your class members are willing 
to look critically at their own community. 


For users of Wesley Quarterly 


Why did Jesus want to help these persons who were 
so unpopular? What kind of help does Christ offer to 
persons today? What should our attitude be toward the 
sick and the sinner? Does this include the alcoholic? 
What can we do for aleoholics in our community? 

What does Slutz mean when he says that we are agents 
of Christ? What are some of the things that we have 
done or can do to be better agents of Christ? 

How do mental needs compare with physical? Why did 
forgiveness of sins go along with physical healing in 
Jesus’ work? Why do persons drink? What social factors 
tempt adults to take alcohol? Lead the class members to 
be as specific as possible in answering this question. 
Refer to conditions in your own community. Why do 
persons think that alcohol will help them escape from 
their problems and unpleasant feelings? How can Christ 
help them? What can we do as his agents in this field? 


7 A 7 


The Only Son 


THERE are to be no later Christs; he is not one in a 
succession of divine avataras, but the only Son. Such 
modern poetic (and therefore forgivable) expressions as 
“the Christ that is to be,” “God’s word for this world is 
Christ,” are simply nonsense, as far as the thought of 
the New Testament is concerned. The Son through whom 
God has finally spoken is the unique and only Son, 
through whom he made the worlds, through whom he 
sustains them, and whom he has appointed to be the 
“heir of all things” (Heb. 1:1-4). The uniqueness, and 
the finality, of God’s revelation of himself in Christ 
could not possibly be stated more clearly or emphatical- 
ly—From An Introduction to New Testament Thought, 
by Frederick C. Grant; 1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, publisher. 


+ 7 vy 


Quack Remedy 


In a recent article a professor of psychiatry was 
quoted as saying that the best way to make one’s mar- 
riage last is to accept conventional patterns of life. The 
happily married couple is one that submits to group 
standards, since that is the best way to adjust to society. 
One of our newfangled exclusive gods is Adjustment. 
There is a principle worthy of our devotion! What could 
be more vital than getting oneself adjusted? Whether 
group standards are worth adjusting to is something that 
could never occur to the devotee of this god, and the 
mere suggestion that injustice and the status quo are 
frequent bedfellows appears as blasphemous—A. Roy 
Eckhardt, in “Attack Upon Religion,” Christianity and 
Crisis, March 6, 1950. 


7 7 7 


WHeErE a man chooses comfort as his “good” he is in 
fact choosing to remain at the animal level when he has 
capacity for more—From Daily Readings From William 
Temple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Mac- 
millan Company. 





Jan. 28: How Does God’s : 
Kingdom Come? ; 


Scripture: Mark 3:13 THROUGH 4:34. 


You will want the members of your class r 
this lesson that God is still to be depended 
Kingdom is not an impossible vision, and that 
selves can help plant the seeds that in the | 1 § 
can grow into the way of God on earth. 





Discussion OUTLINE ; 
I. Introduction—our secular, pessimistic cu E 
II. How does God’s kingdom come? 
A. Mark’s stories 
1. A group of parables 
2. Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdon 
B. For Adult Student users 
1. What do we mean by the Kingdon 
2. Why did Jesus not give a clear de 
the Kingdom? P 
3. What characteristics of our society 
transformed by the seed of the Kin; 
C. For Wesley Quarterly users 
1. What did the Kingdom mean to J: 
2. In what ways is our work for the 
like the farmer’s sowing? 
3. What are some practical ways fo! 
seeds of the Kingdom? 


You may begin the discussion by observin 
have seen and heard much pessimism in rece 
and that many persons are beginning to fee 
futile to try to escape from great disaster, p¢ 
plete destruction. Perhaps you can quote fri 
who has expressed some such sentiment. : 
you are net trying to set up any false optim 
seems likely that many of us will have to giv 
things that we have considered valuable, that 
know whether or not our civilization and « é 
endure as they now stand. 

But in spite of these threatened dangers, th: 
can never become completely hopeless. G: 
scientific development are useful—we like hay 
heating, vacuum cleaners, bathtubs, and air-« 
trains, but life has some values that might « 
when we are uncomfortable. 

Explain that the question for discussion tod 
does God’s kingdom come? In previous lesson 
looked at ourselves and our work and how we 
to God and to others; today we look at the ! 

God. We have interpreted the meaning of th 
ences from some of the activities of Jesus a 
recorded for us by Mark, the Gospel writer w! 
interested in the active deeds of Jesus, the ° 
tells stories about what Jesus did—brief, cli 
stories. Suggest that we may find some clue to 

of the Kingdom in some of the teachings of 

The lesson for today is rather long, and it w 
to divide the class into sections to read and rej 
various stories. The divisions can be made a 
Mark 3:13-19a, 19b-27, 28-35; 4:1-9, 10-20, 21 
Ask students to watch for the literary char 
of Mark and to notice any way in which th 
seem to differ from those we have had before 1 

When the sections have had time to read thi 
ments, ask them if they noticed anything diffe: 
these stories. They may have noticed that th: 
tell about what Jesus taught and said rather 
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what he did. We have said before that Mark is the action 
Gospel, that it relates more about what Jesus did and 
how he acted than about what he taught and said. These 
stories are the exception. At this point, have someone 
tell each of the stories. 

Last time we noticed that most of the stories in that 
series were stories about opposition to Jesus. Is there a 
common theme running through those of today? Several 
of them are parables that Jesus told; most of them con- 
cern the kingdom of God or how it comes. Do you recall 
what Mark said was the message of Jesus? Have someone 
read Mark 1:14-15, if no one remembers. We might 
sometimes lose sight of this as we think about the deeds 
of Jesus, but not so with Mark. Whatever Jesus did was 
in the interest of this central message. 

The class members may be interested to know that all 
the parables given by Mark are also given by Matthew 
and Luke or both (see especially Matthew 13 and Luke 
8), but that there is one that is given only by Mark. 
That is the one about the seed growing while the sower 
slept (Mark 4:26-29). 

From here on this plan will suggest some different 
questions for discussion, based on Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. Use the one available to your students. 


For users of Adult Student 


What do we mean by the coming of the Kingdom? 
Is it legitimate to measure our national and personal suc- 
cess by the coming of the reign of God? What happens if 
a whole civilization misses the mark of the way of God? 
Do you think that there is danger that our civilization 
may do that? 

Why does Cox say that Jesus did not give us a clear 
and final definition of the Kingdom? Do you think that 
he could have? It is impossible ever to give a final, clear 
definition of something that is constantly growing and 
developing. One cannot make a static definition of a 
process of becoming. Why did Jesus liken the Kingdom to 
so many different things? 

What characteristics do leaven and the mustard seed 
have in common? Notice that they both represent grad- 
ual growth from the very small to the very large. Why 
are the rights of every human being important to the 
Kingdom? 

Discuss carefully the questions raised by Cox in the 
paragraph beginning, “Let no one assume that the leaven 
has ceased to work. .. .” What characteristics of our 
society are responsible for the evils mentioned? Consider 
very carefully the motives of selfishness that incite men 
to cause wars, strikes, lockouts, sabotage, and the rest. 
How can we lessen these evil motives in our own lives 
and community? 

Spend the rest of the time letting the students tell 
what these various parables mean to them and how they 
think that seed of the Kingdom might be planted in your 
own midst. 

Close with a prayer that each life may become fertile 
soil for the seed of God’s kingdom, that each person may 
= the seed that God can raise into his way for the 
earth. 


For users of Wesley Quarterly 
What does Redus say is the important question for us 
about the Kingdom? What features of the Kingdom did 
Jesus emphasize? What did the Kingdom mean to Jesus? 
In what ways are the Christians who would sow the 
seed of the Kingdom like the farmer sowing seed? Let 
the class members spend some time noting the significant 


aspects of this parable. They will observe the encourage- 
ment to the person who would obey God’s will and who 
meets with failure at certain points. What is the point of 
the parable about the mustard seed? 

Why do you think that Slutz says that Christian homes 
and families are good soil? Where does he think that the 
cultivation must begin? Do you think that he meant that 
it should stop there? It is true that many teachers would 
rather teach older children than younger ones, and that 
there is somehow a tendency to think that high-school or 
college teachers are more worthy or more capable than 
elementary-school teachers. As members of the com- 
munity the adults in your class might well make this one 
of the practical concerns of planting the seeds of the 
Kingdom. 

Slutz asks, “How can we hold the kingdom of God 
high?” Spend some time in suggesting practical ways in 
which our personal, social, and business lives can hold 
aloft the light of the Kingdom. Make the suggestions as 
practical as possible. You might ask each adult to name 
one way in which he will try to make his own life be a 
light for the Kingdom. 

Close the class session with a prayer that the seeds of 
the Kingdom may find fertile soil in the life of each 
member, and that each may plant the seeds in his own 
family and community life. 


1d Tr ° 


New Jerusalem vs. New Hollywood 


THE sad fact is that those who find the idea of heaven 
unattractive have made a mistake about the purpose 
of life on the earth; they have made the mistake of 
thinking that this world is an end in itself and that it can 
satisfy their immortal souls. The shades of the prison- 
house have closed around them: they think of the chief 
end of life in terms of limousines and luxury-flats, or 
social security and economics and plumbing. Their real 
objection to the Christian view of heaven is that it repre- 
sents the world to come in terms of the Bible-view of 
life—as the New Jerusalem and not the New Hollywood. 
Such people find the prospect of heaven boring for the 
same reason that they find church worship boring: they 
have not discovered what is the chief end of man or the 
ultimate satisfaction of the human heart—From The 
Gospel and Modern Thought, by Alan Richardson; 1956, 
Oxford University Press. 


vy > > 
First Cousins 


DesPITE the invective they hurl at each other, America 
and Russia are first cousins under the skin. Both are 
secular nations with interesting vestiges of Christianity 
embedded in their civilizations; both worship the same 
gods of Power and Plenty—From Early Christians of 
the 21st Century, by Chad Walsh; 1950, Harper and 
Brothers. 


> i 7 if A 
Thought for the Week 


I am convinced that one reason why the Church has 
counted for comparatively little in the public affairs of 
recent times is that its spokesmen have talked a great 
deal too much about love and not nearly enough about 
justice—From Daily Readings From William Temple, 
compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Macmillan 
Company. 
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FORUM RESOURCES 








VARIETY of reviews, articles, stories, and lesson 
materials appears in the January issue of Adult Student 
and Aputr Tracuer. Teachers and leaders who read all 
the features in these two publications are better prepared 
to recommend subjects for forums and other discussions 
when their class meets for sessions other than on Sunday 
morning. 

If your class studies either the Adult Bible Course or 
the International Lesson Series, then you may base your 
forums upon the Learning for Life Course, “The Church 
Universal.” Two articles in Adult Student provide added 
possibilities for discussion of questions related to the 
Learning for Life Course. These are “Why Protestant- 
ism?” (page 11) and “Is Church Membership Enough?” 
(page 19). The articles on pages 1-5 (“Like a Mighty 
Army .. .” and “Methodism and the World Church”) 
support the Learning for Life Course also. See also the 
book review on page 35 of ApuLT TEACHER. 

What Would You Do? is a discussion of two pressing 
issues facing Christians. This discussion appears on the 
third cover page of Adult Student, with leaders’ helps in 
ApuLt TEACHER (see next page). 

On page 18 of Adult Student, Edwin F. Tewksbury 
reviews Near East Panorama, by Gloria M. Wysner, sug- 
gesting questions for use in an informal discussion. An- 
other recent book that might be used fruitfully for a 
class discussion is The Christian Response to the Atomic 
Crisis, by Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. (Westminster Press, 
1950; 112 pp., $2.00). The writer of this stimulating 
volume gave up a promising career as a college instructor 
in physics to enter theological school and to become an 
ordained minister in the Presbyterian Church. He has 
been able, therefore, to view the crisis of the atomic bomb 
from the standpoint of both the scientist and of the theo- 
logian. He will not answer all your questions about the 
moral choices we must make, but he will help your group 
find answers to many questions. Perhaps the article on 
pages 13-15 of Aputt TracHer (“The Passing of an Old 
Idol”) could be used along with the discussion of Dr. 
Long’s book. 

Your group might plan now to hold several forums 
based upon the three articles by Frank D. Slutz dealing 
with religion and public education. The first of these 


articles appears on pages 6-7 of Aputt Traci 
will be published in the February and March 

Leaders may make up their own question: 
sion of the following magazine features in Adu 
“A Look Ahead at Adult Learning,” page 1; 
Health Plan,” page 4, and “The Health of A 
page 8. 

ji Although it is not 
forum use, the new b: 
great Japanese Christ 
Toyohiko Kagawa (A 
of Meditations, trai 
Jiro Takenaka; H: 
Brothers, 1950; 101 
will be useful in di 
number of social issu: 
on the consciences of 
today. The following 
which appears under t! 
Foolish Christian!” is 
Kagawa: 











Kagawa 


A foolish Christian! The laughingstock 
world! Yes, indeed, such am I. I have spe 
my lifespan as a foolish Christian. All s: 
so-called worldly pleasures have slipped 
from me. Never could I enjoy the leisu1 
movie. I have spent half my life in a st: 
scribable as being tied to a garbage ca 
spised as a narrow-minded man, and looke: 
upon as a stubborn man, I have spent n 
each day for half a lifetime in tears. 

When I was forced to take my stand 
foot of the Cross, summoned out of a le 
vironment, I was labeled a hypocrite, a 1 
of a gang of traitors and heathens. Even 
my fellow Christians I am not always we 
Often I am excluded as a heretic, a soci: 
flippant man, destitute of profound though 

However, all that does not matter in th: 
I am a captive of Christ. I am a slave 
Cross. I belong among the foolish. In othe: 
I have just taken off on a journey to th 
Mountains, stark naked, throwing all « 
things away. If it appears foolish to the « 
other people, I can’t help it. 


Planning for February and March 


The Learning for Life Course for February is en- 
titled “As Others See Us.” It is designed to help adults 
understand better how the conduct of people in and 
from the United States of America affects the attitudes 
of other peoples toward us and the world leadership of 
our country. It will give some instances in which Ameri- 
cans at home and abroad create impressions about 
America. 

In March begins a two-month Learning-for-Life 
course, “Whence Cometh Our Help?” This course should 
help adults rediscover some of the basic values and pur- 
poses that may determine the outlook of a Christian 
and guide his conduct. How to interpret God’s purpose 
in the present troubled world, how to see the hand of 
God in history, how suffering, sacrifice, and sorrow af- 


fect the character of the Christian—these ar 
the problems that will be discussed. 

The Adult Bible Course continues the unit, 
ters of Paul,” through February and one 
March. The next unit, running through th 
three Sundays in March, is called “Luke, the | 
It will help adults see the relation of the Syn 
pels, especially Luke, to the other books of 
Testament. 

The International Lesson Series continues 
of the deeds of Jesus from the Gospel of M 
present unit, “Jesus, Man of Deeds,” continu: 
February. In March the unit is “Jesus’ Passi: 
and Resurrection.” 


























What would 
You do? 


Those Comic Books 





Before we rush into a sweeping condemnation of the 
comic books our children are reading, we would be wise 
to stop and look at the habits of their parents. One of 
the most significant developments in modern society is 
the tremendous vogue of pictorial methods of represent- 
ing ideas or experiences. The constantly multiplying 
picture magazines, the box-office records of the motion- 
picture industry, and the tremendous popularity of tele- 
vision are cases in point. 

Just what is our generation doing to its capacity for 
critical thinking, for sound reasoning, and for rational 
self-discipline? The primary appeal of the pictures is 
to the emotions. Analyze most of the motion pictures 
that appear at the neighborhood theater or the contents 
of the average picture magazine; they add up to a 
pretty high content of sheer emotional appeal. There 
is relatively little critical evaluation or purposeful dis- 
cipline. Are we slowly but surely eating away the basic 
foundations of real democracy and preparing the ground 
for mass regimentation of men by appeals to such emo- 
tions as fear and hate and blind prejudice? 

We may well find in a discussion of the current craze 
for comic books a problem that concerns the parents of 
today’s children even more than it does the children 
themselves. Just what are we intending to make of our- 
selves and of our society? Do we have any serious pur- 
pose in living? Have we an interest in independent criti- 
cal thinking? Are we seeking to develop our ability to 
arrive at sound evaluations and wise conclusions? Are 
we growing in our capacity to give and take in a free 
discussion of divergent opinions? 

There is no point in condemning cartoons and highly 
colored pictures, or even exciting adventure tales, in 
themselves. They represent merely one of many possible 
means of communication and shared experiences. We shall 
be wise if we center our attention on the question of how 
can we make the most constructive use of this attractive 
and powerful instrument. 

It is fair to ask ourselves if we have not betrayed our 
children in our own failure to make goodness and high 
purposes challenging and exciting. The truly great litera- 
ture of the race bears eloquent testimony to the tre- 
mendous dramatic possibilities in dedication to high 
ideals and devotion to genuine nobility of living. William 
Shakespeare can still command the attention of masses 
of people in twentieth-century England and America. 
The Bible is, as one young matron put it, “terribly ex- 
citing” if only men and women and boys and girls really 
get acquainted with the story it has to tell. 

There is real encouragement in the slowly but steadily 
increasing volume of expertly produced and soundly 
based audio-visual materials which are coming into use 
in our churches. Perhaps the wisest approach. to the 
problem of the comic books would be to set about pro- 
viding for our children a finer quality of interesting and 


exciting materials, with solid content as well as emotional 
stimulus. 


A Methodist R.O.T.C. 


The acute tensions in our international relations, ren- 
dered still more intense by the fighting in Korea and the 
ominous threat of a spreading series of relatively minor 
conflicts in Asia and Europe, renders any question at all 
related to the problem of national defense particularly 
difficult to deal with, even though it may be extremely 
timely. Our relative unpreparedness to meet the military 
demands that the situation which developed in Korea 
thrust upon us has heavily weighted every argument on 
behalf of more extensive programs of military training. 

Most of the church-related colleges of America have 
refrained from introducing military training into their 
curricula, on either a voluntary or compulsory basis. 
There are a few Christian college campuses that have 
such units. So far as anyone can see ahead, the American 
people are likely to find themselves impelled to maintain 
a far larger military establishment than they have ever 
maintained in peacetime in all their history. The magni- 
tude of the obligations which we have assumed and the 
nature of the position of world leadership in which we 
found ourselves at the close of World War II have 
pressed us in this direction, whether we might have 
chosen it or not. 

There are some considerations that Methodists ought 
carefully to weigh as they seek to think through the 
question, just what ought a church-related college to 
do about the introduction of military training on the 
campus? We cannot dismiss lightly the conclusions to 
which our General Conference has come about the atti- 
tude which the church and church-related institutions 
should take toward war. With impressive consistency the 
delegated representatives of the nine million Methodists 
for the past twenty-five years, before and since unifica- 
tion, have affirmed and reaffirmed their conviction that 
the church as an organized body of Christians ought not 
to become involved in the promotion of or the prepara- 
tion for war. 

We need to face the question in light of at least three 
issues. First, just what is the function of a church-related 
college? Is it just another college competing with state- 
controlled and private secular institutions? Or does it 
have a distinctive service to render? 

Another question is, How much control over freedom 
of thought and freedom of instruction will inevitably be 
exercised by the military on a campus where military 
training is offered? This is closely related to a very funda- 
mental question. That is, the degree to which a democ- 
racy can safely surrender to military men the control 
of the education of its youth. Military training, in its 
very nature, places a premium upon uncritical obedience 
to orders, and discourages all questioning or critical evalu- 
ation of policies that is so essential to a free citizenship. 
The church-related college is directly concerned here. 

A third consideration has been thrust upon us by recent 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court and the 
long and bitter fight in Congress over proposals for fed- 
eral aid to public schools and the efforts of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to establish the right of parochial 
schools to share in public funds. Does not the principle 
of the separation of church and state prohibit govern- 
ment’s subsidizing or church-related colleges accepting 
federal aid for any kind of training on church-controlled 
campuses? 


—Charles E. Schofield. 




















Literature for Methodists 


q The Christian gospel of personal and social redemption, the Bible, 
and the beliefs and practices of The Methodist Church—these deter- 
mine the character of the church-school literature. These determine 
also the policies of those who prepare this literature. q We believe 
in the Christian gospel. We recognize its demands upon all of life to- 
day. @ We believe in the Bible. We desire to develop “Bible Chris- 
tians,” who are dominated by the spirit and power of the message of 
Christ. q We believe in The Methodist Church. We are proud that 
God has given our Church a place of prophetic leadership in the world 
today. Ours is a free Church. Our Church is rich in its deep and varied 
experience of God. Our Church is determined to implant the power and 
purpose of God in the life of the world today. l‘or these glorious facts 
about our Church we are grateful. q Persons of “every age and 
station” make up The Methodist Church. These members have different 
backgrounds, insights, outlooks, and alignments. Methodists cover the 
face of the earth. There is nothing uniform about Methodists. They 
have deep personal convictions, worked out under varied conditions. 
They represent every stage of culture and variety of opinion. Since the 
time of the early believers there may never have been gathered into a 
single body of Christians such a rich variety of Christian experience. 
q ‘Those who prepare the church-school literature are the servants of 
The Methodist Church assigned to a definite task. To them the Church 
comes first. They are not concerned about any particular scheme of 
economy. They are aware of the difficulty and responsibility of their 
task. It is hard to make a printed page mean the same thing to the person 
who prepared it and to all those who read it. There are too many differ- 
ent interests and backgrounds to expect agreement. These days in which 
our great democracy is cleansing itself as it moves forward are filled 
with tension, frustration, and political excitement. q All of these 
factors affect the making and using of our literature. Editors make 
errors in judgment. Readers sometimes fail to judge rightly. Writers 
are changed from time to time. In a free Church such things happen. 
But we must hold our errors to the most infinitesimal minimum possible. 
By understanding each other and working together we can keep our 
materials in the Christian tradition, close to the Bible and true to Meth- 
odism. We can also use these materials under God to make new persons 
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and a new age out of the present confusion. 























